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Recognition at Last 


It has taken nearly two years for the 
United States to give formal recognition 
to the republic of China. It took 
but two weeks to recognize and then 
guarantee the independence of the seced- 
ing republic of Panama. There were 
reasons other than the bigness of China 
and the littleness of Panama. 

President Wilson, we are glad to say, 
took occasion early in his administra- 
tion to announce his intention speedily 
to give welcome to the new sister repub- 
lic into the family ‘of nations. In the 
stately ceremony at Peking our chargé 
d’affaires, Mr. Williams, delivered Presi- 
dent Wilson’s formal address, in which 
the conditions were stated which China 
has now fulfilled, “when the representa- 
tive National Assembly has met to dis- 
charge the high duty of setting the seal 
of a full accomplishment upon the aspi- 
rations of the Chinese people.” He then 
exprest the confident expectation that 


China would as a republic attain the 


highest degree of development and well 
being, and that the republic would, 
under its new rule, fulfil all the obliga- 
tions previously assumed. Then Presi- 
dent Yuan Shi-kai responded warmly, 
recognizing the “seventy years of unin- 
terrupted friendly intercourse between 
China and the United States, promised 
to perfect free government; with the 
sole aim to maintain the union of law 
and liberty at home, and peace and 
friendship abroad, thru the full execu- 
tion of all establisht obligations. It was 
an admirable response to an admirable 
welcome into the family of nations. 

All this ceremony, cordial as it was, 


cannot begin to express the gratification 
of our people in the fact that the oldest 
and most populous of empires joins the 
lengthening procession of republics 
which our own republic leads. In 1776 
thirteen weak colonies strung along the 
fringe of the ocean declared independ- 
ence, and eleven years later invented a 
new form of government by the people, 
utterly discarding the divine right of 
kings. It was a doubtful experiment, but 
it was right, and they ran the risk. It 
succeeded. Now a century and a quarter 
has past, and what do we see? The whole 
hemisphere has followed our example, 
north of us as truly as south of us. The 
impulse crost the Atlantic and our 
ancient ally of France is a grand and 
mighty republic, and all the rest of 
Europe is either republic in form, like 
Switzerland and Portugal, or more or 
less republican in essence, from Great 
Britain to Russia. South Africa is, like 
Canada, a virtual republic, as is Aus- 
tralia, and North Africa is headed in the 
same way. And now Asia amazes us, 
Asia 6f ancient tradition, whose people 
never thought of self-government, the 
land of sultans and emperors. Turkey 
adopts a constitution; Persia tried to be 
a republic; India has started in the 
course; Siam feels the impulse; Japan 
stands equal with the best of nations, 
ruled not by its sacred Emperor, but by 
its elected representatives in the Diet; 
and now, most astounding of all, the last 
of the independent nations of Asia, 
mighty China, vastest and oldest of 
empires, will have no more personal 
ruler, reaches out her hand across the 
Pacific to grasp ours, and asks us to 
teach her how to be free and strong and 
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happy. The whole world has now in 
these one hundred and twenty-five years 
been revolutionized. We sowed the seed; 
the world plucks the flower. 

Now, as an older sister, let our repub- 
lic be sisterly to China. We have done 
well in withdrawing from the six-Power 
loan; we have individually, by the teach- 
ers we have sent, introduced the ele- 
ments of our Christian civilization and 
have made the republic possible. Let 
that work go on. Let our churches send 
their ablest men with the purest altru- 
istic purpose in view. Would that we 
could say that we will withdraw all dis- 
criminatory legislation against yellow 
men, and make all nations equal before 
our laws; but what as a nation we fail 
to do, our mission of education .and reli- 
gion will do, better representing our 
better sympathy. 

Thus do we give All Hail to the 
youngest, yet to be the greatest of re- 
publics. What China may yet do for the 
world we cannot anticipate. She already 
shows us great men, of great idealism 
and of great accomplishment. Her Wash- 
ingtons will be followed by great schol- 
ars, great poets, great inventors, great 
philosophers, none greater the world 
over. Our children will see and admire; 
but we have seen in our day the greatest 
revolution in the history of the world. 


California Insistent 


The mission of Secretary Bryan, 
backed by a message from President 
Wilson, has failed. California softens 
the language, but does not soften the 
substance of her discrimination against 
the Japanese. The final draft of her law 
stands, to the effect that Japanese and 
Chinese cannot acquire and own land, 
and can lease land for only three years. 
There is no such prohibition against 
citizens of other nations, only against 
these Asiatics. 

Altho he failed, Mr. Bryan has done 
his work well, and it is well that he at- 
tempted what from the beginning 
seemed impossible. He was dignified, as 
became one who represents our nation 
among the nations of the world; he rec- 
ognized the rights of the state, and sim- 
ply asked that it recognize the interests 
of the nation. He spoke plainly, and in 
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his very respectful and tactful, and yet 
positive farewell address he asked the 
Legislature to pass the question over to 
a referendum of the people. He appealed 
from the legislators to the people whom 
perhaps they misrepresented. We pre- 
sume that 20,000 voters will ask and get 
such a referendum. Above all, our Secre- 
tary of State proved to Japan that what- 
ever the State of California might do, 
the nation does not approve any act 
which may properly offend a sensitive 
and worthy sister nation. 

Mr. Bryan plainly told the legislators 
that they had not assented to the Presi- 
dent’s request. He had asked that they 
make no such discrimination as that 
which denied ownership of land to peo- 
ple “ineligible to citizenship.” Precisely 
the same discrimination is made in the 
bill, which says that those “eligible to 
citizenship” may own land, and then 
denies the right to all others. The bill as 
passed allows those of any country who 
are eligible to citizenship to acquire and 
hold land like any citizen; and it then 
provides no others shall own and hold, 
or lease for more than three years, any 
land whatever in the state, except as the 
right is given by treaty. Now, the treaty 
with Japan on this subject is very pe- 
culiar. It allows Japanese to own or lease 
land and buildings for purposes of mer- 
chandise or manufacture, but it does not 
provide that they may occupy land for 
agricultural purposes. This right must 
have been intentionally omitted, and the 
result is that it is only land for agri- 
cultural purposes that will come under 
the new law; and the California law is 
simply based on the treaty. It does not 
annul the rights given by treaty, and it 
denies all right of possession not given 
by the treaty. Under the Constitution a 
treaty is supreme; it overrides all state 
law. The California law recognizes this 
fact, and therefore puts the treaty into 
the law. This will bring the interpreta- 
tion of the treaty into the courts when 
a case comes up for trial as to right of 
possession. 

It is a great pity that the Legislature 
should have ungenerously discriminated 
against those ineligible to citizenship; 
but California has backing in the dis- 
crimination by Congress as to the right 
of citizenship, in similar laws by Con- 
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gress and by several states, and in the 
limitation in the treaty as to the right 
of possession of land, which does not in- 
clude agricultural land. Bad as the Cali- 
fornia law is, it is not a new badness, 
but an old one, for which Congress is 
responsible. 

Mr. Bryan appeals from the Legisla- 
ture to the people. We hope the referen- 
dum will be made. It may be that a 
majority of the people of California 
appreciate the value of Japanese labor 
and commerce and will reject the law. 
Our chief objection to it is that it is 
based on insensate, unscientific race 
hatred. A man’s a man, of whatever 
color, and every white, black, red or 
yellow man should receive equal privi- 
lege with every other man to walk—in 
the sunlight of opportunity. But much 
as we talk of equal rights, we are slow to 
give them. Just as those who wrote our 
Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution were not thinking of ne- 
groes, so when we talk of equal rights 
we do not happen to be thinking of 
Mongolians or women. 

Will not some Congressman introduce 
a bill to repeal the act forbidding the 
naturalization of Mongolians? It might 
get enacted in the course of half a cen- 
tury. John Quincy Adams used to pre- 
sent bills for the abolition of slavery. 
They hooted at him, but the cause won 
at last. 


The Women’s Demonstration 


Last Saturday, on the hottest day of 
the season, nearly ten thousand women 
marched in procession along Fifth ave- 
nue to demonstrate their desire for the 
ballot. The number is assured, for their 
anti-suffragist sisters were skeptical, 
and they set watchers along the route to 
count the marchers and make sure that 
the number was not exaggerated. The 
police was friendly and faithful, quite 
unlike the case in the Washington pro- 
cession, and the immense crowds that 
filled the sidewalks could not but admire 
the beauty and color of the parade. The 
women who could organize so remark- 
able an exhibition could probably know 
enough to find their way to a voting 
booth. 

The principal address connected with 
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the demonstration was by Colonel Roose- 
velt the night before. It was a good 
speech for a good cause, but its principal 
value was that the speech was by Roose- 
velt. He represents the future. He leads 
the Progressives. When somewhat late 
he stept forward to lead, and when his 
party platform endorsed woman suf- 
frage, that was an announcement to the 
country that the cause was sure to win. 
Eastward the course of woman’s empire 
takes its way. Ex occidente lux. The 
light has reached Roosevelt, and he 
swings a torch and greets’ the rising sun. 
Back to the pale realms of shade, back 
to the twilight of tangled thickets, in 
gloom let the Antis fly, for with the day 
the victor host is marching on. 


Does a Soul Have Wings? 


It was a good, honest woman in New 
Jersey who last week saw, or thought 
she saw, a soul escape from the body of 
a dying friend, in the shape of a pair of 
wings. Now, does a soul have wings? 

It has been believed of old times that 
it has. Egyptian paintings often repre- 
sent -funereal scenes in which the body 
of the deceased lies on a bier, while the 
soul, in the form of a small bird, escapes 
to fly away. This New Jersey woman’s 
observation seems to support in a meas- 
ure the Egyptian belief. No evidence ex- 
ists in literary form that any Egyptian 
lady ever saw a small bird fly at the 
moment of death out of one’s mouth, but 
there must have been some reason for 
the belief. This Egyptian evidence is 
supported by the Greek belief that the 
soul had the wings of a butterfly. Psyche 
had butterfly’s wings, and Psyche means 
soul. What more can be asked? We do 
not recall any classic vase or bas relief 
in which the butterfly is seen escaping 
from the mouth of the dead with his 
breath; but the breath is the soul, air, 
wind, anemos, anima, soul, and the 
wings of the wind are familiar in all 
languages. The Greek soul, if it had 
them, must have shed its wings when it 
lit in Elysium or Tartarus, for we have 
many representations of those heroes 
Ulysses met in Hades, and none had 
wings. In the famous Harpy Monument 
the infant is carried off, not by its own 
wings, but by the wings of the harpy. 
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But a more hopeful evidence occurs to 
us in the acknowledged fact that angels 
and devils have wings, those of angels 
more like those of Egyptian souls, that 
is, of birds; while those of evil spirits 
are featherless, like those of the Greek 
Psyche, that is, like the wings of butter- 
flies or bats. Our only difficulty here is 
that the winged angels are all masculine, 
none feminine—they sometimes have six 
—which raises the doubt as to wings for 
the blessed dead, who are mostly souls of 
women. It is abundantly shown in art 
that Our Lady has no wings and never 
had any, for her assumption was accom- 
plished by the wings of angels and a 
cloud. In the same way Milton—and no 
authority is better—gives the souls of 
the blessed no such wings as those of 
angels. He tells of a bright sea 


Of jasper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from Earth sailing arrived 
Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds. 


The evidence for wings, then, has been 
conflicting, and while the testimony of 
the New Jersey lady is not conclusive, 
it yet deserves to carry its own weight. 
We are in doubt whether the souis of 
good men have wings but not those of 
women, or whether the souls of those 
that go up have wings, while those that 
go down sink by their own weight of sin. 


Counting Chickens Before They 
Hatch 


A letter came recently to the “Rural 
Editor” from a school friend who in his 
boy days was very fond of counting un- 
hatched chickens. He was one of that 
unfortunate group, educated by foolish 
parents and an undigested school sys- 
tem, to expect to become President of 
the United States—as likely as not. This 
was to be one of his first chickens. What 
other chickens this friend counted in 
those days we say not. But for a fact he 
has lived all his life in densely crowded 
cities; has held several offices (chick- 
ens); has half a dozen honorary letters 
to write at the end of his name (chick- 
ens) ; and otherwise has been a prosper- 
ous and useful citizen. His friend, the 
writer, has zigzagged around the world 
somewhat, written a few books, preached 
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a few sermons, written a few editorials 
(chickens again), but he has never let 
go of garden life, and now belongs main- 
ly to the pine woods. 

The letter runs in this way: “My 
Dear Ned—Why do you hide yourself so 
completely in the woods? Humanity has 
got out of the forest at last; it ought to 
stay out. I do not believe in the ‘Back 
to the Land’ movement. It is truly a 
going-back affair. What we want now is 
to go ahead. There is nothing really 
worth the while that does not come 
within an arm’s length of the man in the 
office. As- Rural Editor of THE INDE- 
PENDENT you are nothing more than a 
rustic. Just now you must know that 
things are going on, all the way from 
China to the Balkans; and as for me, I 
cannot understand your satisfaction 
with what people call retirement. Your 
soliloquies about brooks and wild glens 
and forest edges and gooseberries are all 
well enough, but this is the time for live 
men and men who are ready to strike for 
progress.” 

The writer is not certain whether his 
friend meant to proclaim himself a polit- 
ical Progressive, or not. He only knows 
that boys who are turned out from our 
schools on a single pattern fail to de- 
velop that pattern very far in life, and 
he answered: “Why, Jim! I have two 
hens which have just hatched, each one 
with thirteen chickens, and today an- 
other is bringing out thirteen more, in 
good style, and needs every spare minute 
I can give to her. Oh! you ought to see 
them! I had forgotten all about the Bul- 
garians, until your letter got here. Yes! 
yes! thank you! Let ’em fight. They are 
doing something to solve the world prob- 
lems; let ’em solve. These chickens are 
Rhode Island Reds! In my judgment it 
is the best breed ever created—all 
around! Just think of it, will you! This 


creation of a new breed of fowls means 


a marvelous achievement! All brought 
around by ‘Rhode Island farmers! Really 
one of the grandest things any man or 
set of men ever accomplished. 

“Another thirteen will make three 
times thirteen, or thirty-nine; just 
about as pretty chickens as ever you 
saw. I sit down here by the coops, or to 
tell you the truth, squat down, and we 
have a jolly lot of talk a dozen times a 
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day. The hens have every confidence in 
me, and I deserve it. Bulgarians, to be 
sure! If they would all go to work rais- 
ing chickens it would be worth the while. 
Some of the chickens they counted did 
not hatch, as I have heard; especially 
for Montenegro. 

“You must let me tell you some stories 
about these chickens. The other night, or 
just before night, it was growing a little 
chilly, and when I went by the hen in 
the cow stall she called me, and when I 
got near her she crawled off the eggs 
and picked up a few straws, which she 
threw over her shoulders. It was plain 
enough what she wanted, and I handed 
her two or three bunches of pine straw. 
She tucked these nicely around her, 
every minute talking ‘thankee’ as plain 
as a Malayan will talk pidgin English. 
I have raised half a dozen sorts of chick- 
ens, and never before was taken so com- 
pletely into the confidence of the brood- 
ers. These hens tell me everything, and 
we have the jolliest times out. 

“Oh, yes! The Powers’ proposition has 
been accepted by the Allies. Well, well! 
All right! -That’s a good thing. What 
the dickens are people fighting about 
these days? Why don’t they go into some 
of the vacant woods—plenty all about 
the Balkans—and learn to live without 
so much putter? By the way, I have four 
more hens sitting, two of them under 
the house and two of them in the barn. 
Each has sixteen eggs; last year one 
came off with seventeen chickens; (she 
had seventeen eggs, of course). I go 
around half a dozen times a day and 
chat with the Biddys, and see if every- 
thing is all right. These are not ordinary 
hens, you see; but each one deserves a 
name, and she has it. One of them is so 
companionable that we call her Polly, 
and another is Dutchess, being very fat. 
The new Chinese alphabet? To be sure! 
I agree with you that it is very interest- 
ing. An ideographic alphabet is enough 
to stop all progress. Twenty-four letters 
are more than enough. These hens of 


mine get on finely with C, L and K; add- ~ 


ing the vowel U. Here is a first class 
fowl alphabet made up with four letters. 
It expresses a lot of common sense and 
emotional life. 

“By the way, four times sixteen is 
sixty-four eggs; and that will make me 
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fifty-eight chickens. Put these with 
those already hatched, and I shall have 
eighty-seven chickens, all sound and 
happy. How do I know this? Simply be- 
cause we counted them. I say we, not 
editorially, but because all our family in- 
dulges in this habit. We always count our 
chickens before they hatch. We thoroly 
believe in the principle. You can see at a 
glance that if we put off counting until 
after they are hatched we will know no 
more about them than other people. Any 
simpleton can tell how many chickens 
there are after they are hatched. 

“When you go thru your fruit garden 
in the spring, or when you sow the seed 
in your vegetable garden, don’t you 
count the results five to six months 
ahead? As for chickens, just now they 
are worth 17 cents a pound for broilers. 
Now count it up. Here I have eighty- 
seven chickens. Three and a half pounds 
each makes 304 pounds. You may multi- 
ply that by 17 yourself. The clients that 
you will pick up ahead, and broil during 
the next six months, are counted on the 
same principle exactly. Counting chick- 
ens should be done just as soon as the 
eggs are put under the hens. It is just 
then that we need to know what we are 
about, and what those hens will be able 
to do to add to the family income. 

“You see, Jim, those who sneered at 
counting chickens before they were 
hatched were brought up all wrong. But 
the truth of it is that you and I brought 
ourselves up more wisely. As boys we 
were always counting our chickens that 
were still in the future. What do I ‘think 
of the suffragets’? Why, that you cannot 
count the consequences (chickens) of 
those blathering feminine John Bulls. 
They are setting back woman’s rights in 
America shamefully. Chickens! why, six 
months ago, or a year possibly, we could 
have counted on woman’s’ suffrage as 
dominant in every state by 1915. Today 
you cannot tell when Michigan will go 
straight, or New York get over its 
chronic agony. 

“As for my fluffy Rhode Island Reds, 
there it is that equality rules. Colonel 
Bob, the only rooster in the flock, just 
took from my hand a big chunk of bread. 
and passed it over immediately to one of 
the ladies of his flock. Oh, Lord! what is 
the use of holding on to suffrage as our 
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exclusive right, when the ladies have got 
all the rest, and ourselves in the bar- 
gain! Why not hand over the ballot as 
gracefully as Colonel Bob? ‘The report 
of the Richmond convention, did I read 
it?’ You can be sure that I did, nor have 
I forgotten Mrs. Staunton and Wendell 
Phillips. Theodore Parker was the only 
one of the Boston leaders that opposed 
giving suffrage to females. He wanted 
first that they should grant suffrage to 
him in the pulpits. 

“I have several chickens now incu- 
bating in my study; whether they will 
ever find publishers or not, who knows. 
We never knew an author to die without 
leaving a lot of pigeonholes crowded full 
of little manuscripts, and big manu- 
scripts, and manuscripts in every stage 
of evolution. This is one of the sorrows 
of old age, that it cannot hatch over one- 
half its projected plans. Dear me! but 
how much like a chicken coop this world 
is, after all.” 

A judicious collection of unhatched 
chickens has the advantage that: you are 
rich most of the time. When the hatch- 
ing comes, then there will be a moderate 
measure of disappointments. A few eggs 
will of course be addled; a few chicks of 
hope be trodden on, and once in a while 
mathematics will collapse altogether. 
Some of the best chickens we have are 
our disappointments. 


An Educational Problem 


More and more nearly in this country 
women are monopolizing the teaching 
profession in our public school system. 
This means that few men are attracted 
to it, and it is not easy to find men to fill 
the positions for which they are desired. 
Half a century and more ago, before the 
growth of our normal school system, it 
was easy to get men teachers even in dis- 
trict schools for the winter term, when 
college students eked out their income by 
teaching. Now there is a lessening num- 
ber of men in the normal schools. They 
prefer to go to a university or to an 


agricultural college. At the Albany Nor-~ 


mal College there are hardly a dozen men 
students, and at the New Paltz (N. Y.) 
Normal not one. In Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University the men do better, 
about one in eight or ten students. 
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More and more the men are being 
crowded out of all but the principalships 
of large public schools. Women can be 
had for other positions at lower salaries, 
which are not sufficient to attract men 
of education and ability. So long as sala- 
ries will not allow a man to support a 
family men will look elsewhere thar to 
the teaching profession. Nor is it clear, 
as they assert in Germany, that boys re- 
quire male teachers to keep them from 
being effeminate. There is no evidence 
that our boys are being injured in that 
way. 


The First Judicial Recall 


Charles Weller, of San Francisco, en- 
joys the distinction of being the first 
judge in the United States to be recalled 
by the people. California is one of the 
few states that permit the recall of 
judges, and on the 22d of April this 
constitutional provision— adopted in 
1911—-was given its initial trial. At-an 
election held on that day Weller, a police 
judge, was ousted from office by the 
close vote of 30,784 to 29,934. 

It is an interesting and significant 
circumstance that his recall was brought 
about by the women of San Francisco. 
It had its beginning in the righteous an- 
ger on the part of three or four women 
when they learned that this judge had 
arbitrarily reduced the bail that had 
been fixt by another judge in the case 
of a man charged with assault upon a 
young girl, with the result that the man 
forfeited his bail and escaped trial. In- 
vestigation of court records followed, 
and it was discovered that bail in simi- 
lar cases of crimes against girls had 
rarely been fixt beyond $500 and was 
sometimes placed as low as $50. Also, 
that it was a habit of the court to grant 
long series of continuances, with no tes- 
timony taken in many cases, until such 


‘a day as the girl in the case would hap- 


pen not to appear as a witness, when the 
case would be immediately dismissed. 
These revelations so aroused the in- 
vestigators that an appeal was made to 
the women voters of the city to join to- 
gether for the purpose of securing the 
recall of a judge who was so flagrantly 
abusing his powers and deliberately per- 
mitting the miscarriage of justice, 
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Forthwith the Recall League of San 


Francisco was organized, and in a short 


time it had secured the required number 
of signatures to the preliminary peti- 
tion for a recall election. The movement 
was backed by the religious and pro- 
gressive elements of the city, and was 
opposed for varying reasons by the Bar 
Association, the “big interests” and or- 
ganized vice. 

Weller’s chief defense was that he 
had merely been following a custom 
which he had not created and for which 
he was not responsible. Wiley F. Crist, 
his opponent in the election, and who 
now occupies his place on the bench, in 
commenting upon the recall, said: 

The campaign was not aimed at Judge 
Weller solely, but rather at the system 
which has been increasing instead of de- 
creasing the commission of crime. And the 
recall of Judge Weller signifies that the 
people no longer have the superstitious awe 


of our judicial oligarchy that has existed 
in the past. 


Nevertheless, we do not favor the re- 
call of judges in general, altho the case 
of police magistrates is different, and in 
this case it seems to have worked well; 
and so has woman suffrage worked well. 


Beef from Abroad 


A Government report, published last 
week, shows that in the latter part of 
1912 the cost of living in the United 
States was higher than at any other 
time in the past twenty-three years. It 
gives the approximate cost of a year’s 
supply of food for an average’ working- 
man’s family in various parts of the 
country. In the North Atlantic States, 
for example, this cost increased from 
$300 in 1896 to $466 in 1912, and the 
upward movement in the North Central 
States was from $276 to $463. An aver- 
age of the figures shows an advance 
since 1896 from $274 to $444, or 62 per 
cent. 

Much of the increase has been due to 
the higher cost of meats. So far as beef 
is concerned, the effect of a declining 
domestic supply has been added to the 
effect of conditions which have raised 
prices thruout the world. In the last 
seven years, while our population has 
increased by 11 per cent, the number of 
beef cattle in the United States has de- 
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creased by 30 per cent. Our exports of 
beef have fallen to almost nothing and 
we are importing a great many cattle, 
but prices continue to rise. The tariff 
duty on beef is about to be removed, and 
beef will be imported. 

To our Pacific States, it is said, beef 
will be brought from Australia. The 
Government at Washington publishes in 
its Daily Trade Reports an article from 
a London financial journal which sets 
forth the predictions of agents of the 
Australian Government now stationed in 
San Francisco and elsewhere. A steam- 
ship company has ordered four large 
refrigerator carriers for the trade. A 
firm in San Francisco has engaged all 
the available refrigerator space on three 
ships of a line between Australia and 
that city. It is expected that “millions of 
pounds” of beef and mutton will be 
brought to California. The “Swift and 
Armour interests,” it is asserted, are 
preparing to construct a great slaughter 
house and freezing plant at Brisbane, 
from which meats will be shipped to this 
country. There is to be a very large kill- 
ing and packing plant at a seaport of 
Northern Australia. “Hundreds of cattle 
breeders in Texas and other Southern 
and Western States,” an Australian 
commissioner says, are going into the 
cattle business in Northern Australia, 
where they have taken large tracts of 
land. We notice that Americans are 
prominent and successful in the meat 
industry of Argentina, a country whose 
exports of beef are very large. One 
American company there earned last 
year $1,506,000 upon a capital of 
$7,237,000. 

We are by no means confident that the 
markets of the Pacific Coast are soon to 
be “flooded,” as the London journal says, 
with Australian meats, but there will be 
imports, and these will grow if Amer- 
icans invest in the grazing lands of the 
island continent. Nor do we expect a 
sharp reduction of present prices if the 
packing, freezing and shipping shall be 
controlled by “the Swift and Armour 
interests.” We do not clearly see why it 
is necessary for American cattle breed- 
ers to go to distant lands and to make 
there a meat supply for the American 
market. It is true that the free range 
here has practically disappeared and 
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that ranch lands have been narrowed 
down by settlement, but the business of 
producing beef and other meats in the 
United States, at prices recently and 
now prevailing, can scarcely be an un- 
profitable one. Why is it that the energy 
and experience of these men who intend 
to produce meat for the people of the 
United States in Australia cannot be 
utilized in the same industry here at 
home? 


An Example from Kansas 


Kansas has set us an example in the 
way of reducing the cost of justice to 
the poorer classes. A new tribunal is 
established, in which a washerwoman 
may collect a debt under five dollars 
without having the lawyer’s fees cost 
more than the bill collected. In the new 
“debtors’ court” no claim is to be enter- 
tained that exceeds twenty dollars. The 
judge of this court is appointed by 
county commissioners or city commis- 
sicners. In all cases the plaintiff must 
appear in person and tell his own story. 
Lawyers are barred out from making a 
statement or plea. The judge himself 
investigates the case, even going out of 
court, if need be, to look up testimony; 
or he may call in witnesses at his will. 
Nc technicalities are allowed to inter- 
fere; and the court in every way will be 
like those in operation in Germany and 
in England. 

The example is a good one to be fol- 
lewed by all the rest of the states. The 
simplicity of the whole affair commends 
itself, and we imagine that the question 
will be asked until it is brought to an 
issue: What is the importance of the 
verbalities and technicalities which oc- 
cupy so much of the time and attention 
of our common courts? Every observer 
understands that we have inherited a 


large amount of rubbish in our system’ 


of courts, and that the securing of jus- 
tice, which is the only sane end, is not 
the chief object kept in view. To sur- 
round a court with trappings of dignity 
and delay was anciently of some impor- 
tance. What we now want is quicker jus- 
tice, with certainty and inexpensiveness. 
The new court should dispense with a 
large amount of quarreling, lawing and 
cheating, a good share of which we know 
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to be dependent on the professional toils 
of superfluous attorneys. 


A Step Backward 


Of all our religious bodies we would 
have the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation the last one to be mixt up with 
theological controversy, and yet there is 
danger of it in two reports to be pre- 
sented at the convention, which meets in 
Cincinnati, May 16-18. 

One of these reports comes from the 
committee on the Evangelical Test. It 
would be better if it would not raise a 
discussion which may be divisive, but 
would let well enough alone. But it pro- 
poses to recognize associations which 
wish to remain on the present doctrinal 
basis as laid down over forty years ago; 
and it offers an alternative that associa- 
tions which desire may receive in active 
membership those who are members of 
churches affiliated with the Federal 
Council of Churches. The advantage of 
this liberty is that it would do away 
with the anomaly of having the Y. M. 
C. A. define what is an evangelical 
Church, as it now does; and its disad- 
vantage is that it would shut out some 
very good Christian bodies not allied to 
the Federal Council. A better way is to 
let the whole matter alone. Creeds are 
good when they express simply the pres- 
ent faith, and are bad when they stand 
in the way of progress in the faith. 
Local associations fairly represent the 
position. of the churches about them, 
and ought to have liberty to admit mem- 
bers without asking too strictly whether 
they agree exactly with the credal state- 
ment of a generation or two ago. For 
example, the young men licensed to 
preach lately by the New York Presby- 
tery should not be forbidden member- 
ship. The purpose of the Y. M. C. A. is 
union in service, and it should not be 
made a divisive obstacle in the way of 
progress. 

The other report has to do with the 
control of teaching agencies, especially 
the two schools or colleges, one in 
Springfield, Mass., and the other in Chi- 
cago, for the training of secretaries and 
other officers and teachers in the local 
associations the world over. The report 
seems to have a certain suspicion of the 
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orthodoxy of the teaching in these 
schools; and it proposes that the mem- 
bers of faculties and the graduates mus¢ 
be “members in good standing of an 
evangelical Church.” One would think 
that this ought to be enough and that it 
should stop there. But it proceeds: “of 
an evangelical Church, according to the 
standards of that Church, and are in 
sincere accord with the evangelical 
standards of the associations as exprest 
and interpreted by them in their inter- 
national conventions.” This implies pre- 
sumed subscription to an old creed, how- 
ever good it may be or however anti- 
quated. Such restrictions are wrong in 
essence and futile in execution, and are 
productive chiefly of wrangling. If this 
step is taken it is likely to involve the 
association in strife which has thus far 
been happily escaped. The danger seems 
anticipated in the further provision that 
a permanent commission be appointed to 
visit the schools, apparently to see that 
they are all straight theologically, some- 


thing like the commission which the - 


Vatican requires every Catholic bishop 
to appoint to see that no modernism 
gets into the diocesan seminaries and no 
forbidden books into the libraries. The 
teaching in the association’s training 
schools should be as broad as that in the 
evangelical churches it represents. 

The additional clauses should be omit- 
ted. It is quite enough to require teach- 
ers and graduates to be members of 
evangelical churches. Undesirable men 
can be weeded out individually. 


Stock Exchange Incorporation 


The bill to compel incorporation of the 
New York Stock Exchange was defeated 
last week in the New York Legislature, 
where the Senate, by a vote of 34 to 8, 
approved and sustained the adverse re- 
port of its Committee on the Judiciary. 
This was done in the face of an emer- 
gency message, in which Governor 
Sulzer asked for the passage of the 
measure. This bill had been written 
under his direction and introduced at 
his suggestion. He ought not to have 
supported it, and the failure of it is in 
the public interest. 

It has repeatedly been asserted in cer- 
tain public prints that the opposition to 
this bill was of a sinister and unworthy 
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character. The truth is that the measure 
was opposed by thousands of just and 
reasonable men representing commercial 
interests, and by others (not connected 
with brokerage or stock trading) who 
had carefully studied the history and 
character of exchanges. For example, it 
was earnestly and vigorously opposed by 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, which has nearly 4000 members. 
We have published a part of the argu- 
ment which accompanied the protest of 
the association’s committee. The failure 
of the bill was due to the opposition of 
this organization and of other associa- 
tions of representative citizens, rather 
than to any secret and unworthy influ- 
ence, political, financial or otherwise. 


In Brief 


It may have been worth while from the 
literary standpoint to print the Browning 
love letters, and there was money in it, but 
it was a profanation just the same—that is, 
in so far as they were love letters. Yet 
there was about these beautiful letters a 
certain restraint even in the love-making 
which might justify the suspicion that they 
were written with the public in view, and 
this would be sustained by the fact that 
both the Brownings approved their publi- 
cation. There is nothing sacred about epis- 
tolary lucubrations on literary themes, and 
such was the major part of those letters in 
which two accomplisht authors matched 
their judgments of literature ancient and 
modern. The letters were sold at auction 
last week for $32,750, a price big enough 
to salve any apparent mercenary impro- 
priety. 


The report comes from Tokio that the 
Japanese Government holds that the United 
States is responsible for finding a satis- 
factory solution of the situation in Cali- 
fornia under the treaty. True, but the bill 
does not seem to contravene the treaty. It 
specifically guards rights under the treaty. 
t is decencies outside the treaty that are 
concerned. We take it that the three-years’ 
lease clause will relieve the situation, as the 
lease can be renewed under other names. 


Ben Tillett, British labor leader, ‘cables 
Mr. Gompers, American labor leader, and 
warns him, and Americans generally, not 
to be affected by the purpose of the British 
delegates in the celebration of a century of 
peace between the two countries. He would 
have us believe that their purpose is not 
peace, but to secure an understanding that 
the United States should help Great Britain 
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in a coming war with Germany. It is too 
farcical to be’believed. It weuld be laughed 
at if they were to propose it. We are good 
friends with both empires, and they have 
too many sympathies in common to fight, 
notwithstanding all the inuendoes of the 
respective army and navy leagues and 
makers of war material. 


France, too, has a literary executive— 
not only in the presidency, but in the post 
of premier. M. Louis Barthou is the author 
of a much-praised biography of the revo- 
lutionary orator Mirabeau. That, doubtless, 
is one reason why he was chosen to preside 
over the annual banquet by the French lit- 
erary critics. And the permanent president 
of the Critics’ Union made a good point in 
his after-dinner speech in describing his 
kind as “a sort of water-wizard going about 
with a hazel-switch over the desert places 
of the book-world, in quest of new springs 
of inspiration and of beauty.” A tery pretty 
figure of speech, especially in French, where 
the.word “spring” is source. 


Governor Johnson took Secretary Bryan 
on an automobile ride thru the Florin dis- 
trict occupied largely by Japanese raising 
small fruit. Mr. Bryan was shown how in 
that section 1500 Japanese farmers had 
displaced all but 400 Americans. Such dis- 
placements by a foreign population are 
common all over the East, and no fuss 
made over it. He was shown a school with 
twenty-two Japanese children and twenty 
American boys and girls; only the Amer- 
ican scholars were six and seven years old, 
while several Japanese were sixteen years 
old. That strikes us as beautiful. They were 
at school learning English, instead of be- 
ing at work. 


The great boom in scientific and ‘tech- 
nical education appears in the fact that 
the academic courses in our colleges and 
universities are not increasing the number 
cf their students while the scientific depart- 
ments are crowded. Thus at the Institute of 
Technology in Boston the number of stu- 
dents has more than doubled in ten years, 
now reaching 1611. But it is a favorable 
sign that the number of these students who 
had graduated from college has greatly 
increased, from 160 in 1902 to 430 in 1912. 
More and more professional schools require 
that their candidates shall have already 
received the A. B. degree. 


Ten times, or a hundred times, the money 
could not replace the art treasures collect- 
ed by J. Pierpont Morgan just insured for 
$23,000,000. The value of the pictures and 
other objects in the Metropolitan Museum 
is set down as $15,000,000. All this is pre- 
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served, or will be, for the use of the public, 
and yet some are complaining that Mr. 
Morgan’s will did not make larger definite 
bequests for charity. In England some fool- 
ish persons: complain that the Government 
spends so much money for flowers in the 
Kew Gardens, as if man could live by bread 
alone. phi De 

The custom has been, and it has been 
supposed necessary, when the nation or a 
state or city wished to sell bonds, to make 
a bargain with some banking house to take 
them at a discount and then sell them at 
the full figure. The bankers make their per- 
centage for their advertising and labor. 
It occurred to Mayor Blankenburg that 
Philadelphia might save this percentage, 
and he bade the treasurer to sell $7,000,000 
city bonds over the counter, as he would 
tea or sugar. In three days he had sold 
nearly three millions, and all was sure to 
go. Let other cities take notice. 


The Pennsylvania legislature cares for 
athletics. A state senator is “coach” for the 
Pittsburgh University football team. He be- 
lieves cigaret smoking in the high schools 
unfits boys for succeeding in athletics when 
they enter the university, and he has suc- 
ceeded in having a law enacted which pun- 
ishes the sale or use of cigarets by minors. 
To be sure, athletics is the principal activity 
and purpose of a school system, but per- 
haps some subsidiary intellectual purpose 
may be gained by saving boys from an evil 
habit. 


All thru the North the proposed bills for- 
bidding intermarriage of white and col- 
ored people have been defeated, as in 
Michigan, Kansas, Iowa, Washington and 
Ohio. Bills for separate schools for negroes 
or for separate cars have been defeated in 
Delaware, Colorado, California and Mis- 
souri; while in New York a bill forbidding 
discrimination for race or color received 
strong Jewish support. 


Having attained the highest success as a 
writer of poems and stories, Mr. Kipling 
now attempts the drama in-a one-act play 
received with great favor by a London au- 
dience. Scarce any English author but 
Goldsmith has covered the three branches 
of literature, and of all Kipling will be 
supreme if he continues in his present ven- 
ture. 


The proposition introduced into the 
United States Senate by one of its mem- 
bers to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
by which we secured the exclusive right to 
build the Panama Canal is nothing less 
than infamous. Having received the goods 
it proposes to refuse to pay the price. 





How California Treats the Japanese 
By Kiyoshi K. Kawakami 


AUTHOR oF ““AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS,”’ ETC. 


Being a land of wonders, California 
treats the Japanese in a manner that 
may well be described as wonderful. She 
is at once liberal and sparing. At one 
time she can be as magnanimous as a 
king, at another as uncharitable as an 
impatient creditor. 

Nowhere else in the United States, 
perhaps, is provincialism allowed so 
completely to obstruct discernment as in 
California. To the Californian all Japan- 
ese must appear morally and intellect- 
ually diminutive as their stature. Be- 
cause of this provincialism the Japan- 
ese in California find it more and more 
difficult to secure desirable dwelling 
places. Even the official representatives 
of the Japanese Government are not im- 
mune from such annoyances. To cite an 
instance, a Japanese consul-general at 
San Francisco rented a house for his 
residence in what the California news- 
papers called a “fashionable” district in 
that city. The official was one of the 
ablest and most cultured of the younger 
diplomats of Japan. Yet his prospective 
American neighbors objected to his mov- 
ing into the house he rented, while the 
newspapers reported the “episode” ap- 
parently with no sympathy for the con- 
sul-general. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank of Japan, 
one of the largest banking establish- 
ments in the world, and Mitsui & Co., 
the greatest Japanese firm engaged in 
international trade, maintain a branch 
office at San Francisco, and have been 
a potent factor in the development of 
commercial relations between Japan and 
the Pacific Coast. The manner in which 
the San Franciscans treat the represen- 
tatives of these firms is not more stupid 
than comical. Of this the experience of 
the present manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Mitsui & Co. furnishes an 
apt illustration. When this Japanese bus- 
iness man, a gentleman of cosmopolitan 
culture who had traveled extensively in 
Asia and Europe, rented a house in 
Berkeley, his neighbors looked suspi- 
ciously at him. If they only declined to 


associate with him, he would have fared 
splendidly, for he, being a man of thoro 
education and wide experience, had little 
in common with his somewhat benighted 
neighbors. But their methods of snub- 
bing assumed a more aggressive aspect. 
They organized themselves into a sort of 
“holy alliance,” and issued an injunc- 
tion forbidding the fuel dealers and pro- 
vision merchants of the city to accept 
the patronage of the heathen Oriental. 
At first the merchants took the mandate 
rather lightly, but when the resolute | 
neighbors of the unfortunate Japanese 
threatened them with a boycott, they 
were forced to heed it. The Japanese, 
however, was not worried—he toek the 
situation in good humor like a philoso- 
pher. His landlord knew him and liked 
him, and told him to stay, no matter 
what his neighbors might do. Then the 
belligerent folk resorted to novel tactics 
and enjoined their children not to asso- 
ciate with the little daughter of the man 
who rented his house to the Japanese. 
Still the landlord laughed and remained 
steadfast, tho he had to send the daugh- 
ter away from home. “These people,” he 
declared resolutely, “need education, and 
a great deal of it.” Meanwhile the Jap- 
anese, unable to buy necessaries of life 
of the intimidated home merchants, sent 
to Oakland and San Francisco for his 
supplies. He furnished the house ade- 
quately, hired a white girl as servant, 
and lived as respectably as anybody in the 
vicinity. Weeks past by, and weeks grew 
into months, with his neighbors slowly 
awakening to the folly of the whole per- 
formance. They could see no reason why 
they should be so finical with their new 
neighbor from the Orient, and they be- 
gan to exchange with him such social 
felicitations as are usually exchanged 
among neighbors, first from sheer curi- 
osity, then with a sincere desire to make 
acquaintance with him. The campaign of 
education, subtle as its methods were, 
was at last won, for it opened the eyes 
of a prejudiced community. 

The trouble with the people of the 
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Coast is that they judge all Japanese 
from what little they know of Japanese 
_ of the laboring class. Most of them fail 
to differentiate Japanese of culture and 
education from those of other classes, 
and they try to measure one with the 
same yardstick as the other. 

Another tragi-comedy was also staged 
in Berkeley. A Japanese, George Shima 
by name, procured a residence in an ex- 
clusive section of the college town. He 
had made a fortune as potato grower. His 
ranches are islands dotting the lower 
reaches of the great San Joaquin River, 
and cover an area of more than ten thou- 
sand acres, partly leased, partly owned 
by himself. It is a bonanza farming, and- 
George Shima was called the “Potato 
King.” The man had breathed deep the 
atmosphere of the Golden State, and he 
learned how to grow with the country. 
Yet when he moved into his new home at 
Berkeley, the “society” of the college 
town began to talk, heaping upon him 
all sorts of insinuations and invectives. 
The newspapers of San Francisco, Ber- 
keley and Oakland quickly lined up with 
the frivolous society gossipers, and con- 
spired to pull down the man whom they 
had voluntarily placed upon a royal dais. 
“Jap Invades Fashionable Quarters,” 
“Jap Puts on Airs,” “Yellow Peril in 
College Town,” such were a few of the 
thousand and one tirades and epithets 
which the dignified editors of the noble 
press of California hurled upon George 
Shima. 

But Shima was a philosopher and a 
’ strategist. He lived in his new home in 
regal fashion, employing a retinue of 
servants and embellishing the rooms with 
elegant furniture; and also purchased 
the adjoining lot and converted it into a 
garden adorned with rare shrubs and 
flowers imported from Europe and Asia. 
Then his “exclusive” neighbors, who had 
a short while before indulged in unchari- 
table criticism, rubbed their eyes and 
began to wonder what sort of a “Jap” 
had come to live in their midst. And when 
he donated $500 to the Y. M. C. A. of 
the University of California, the towns- 
men had to recognize that even a Japan- 
ese could be as public spirited and 
respectable as they. That settled it. 
Shima was no longer a social outcast, 
and today the crown of the “Potato 
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King” rests upon his head as securely as 
ever. :; 

Do these stories seem complimentary 
to our faculty for discernment? Does it 
not appear that we attach too much im- 
portance to worldly possessions in deter- 
mining the worth of a man? Mr. shimy/ 
is a gentleman before he is a potato king. 
He is possessed of the highest sense 
of honor; his character is impeccable. 
Nor is he an uncultured boor, for he is 
well versed in the Chinese classics, and 
can compose a poem or two even in the 
thick of business. All these qualities, 
however, counted for little in the eyes of 
the Californian, and not until Mr. Shima 
demonstrated his wealth in things that 
could be spoken of in terms of dollars 
and cents did they deign to meet him 
upon a plane of equality. 

The inability of the Japanese to secure 
desirable dwelling places is pregnant 
with significance, for it must inevitably 
result in the virtual segregation of. the 
Japanese from the American community. 
The Japanese are accused of congregat- 
ing in their own quarters in our cities, 
but how can they avoid the course when 
we ourselves set up a barrier of preju- 
dice which they are not yet able to scale 
or destroy? Even in college towns such as 
Berkeley, Palo Alto and Los Angeles, the 
Japanese students find it well nigh im- 
possible to board or room with American 
families. What a contrast is here pre- 
sented with the kindness and cordiality 
with which the Japanese students are 
received in the college towns of the East! 
Here any family welcomes Japanese 
young men as roomers or boarders, be- 
cause they are more quiet, more orderly, 
more cleanly in habit, and less critical 
than their American schoolmates. In 
Los Angeles the Japanese Students’ 
Club, consisting mostly of the students 
of the University of Southern California, 
desired to purchase a lot on which to 
build its clubhouse, but it had to drop 
the plan entirely, as the prejudices of 
the citizens made it impossible for it to 
secure a desirable site. Is it any wonder 
that the Japanese students in California, 
in spite of the splendid opportunities 
offered by her universities, are ever cast- 
ing their longing eyes over the Rockies? 

When in 1906 the San Francisco School 
Board, under the mayoralty of the now 
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infamous Eugene Schmitz, ordered the 
segregation of Japanese children in a 
special school, the Japanese community 


launched a vigorous protest, which was’ 


soon reinforced by the favorable testi- 
monials of a body of fair-minded Amer- 
icans. Whereupon the authors of the 
segregation ordinance proceeded to the 
Clement Grammar School, and bringing 


_some of the older Japanese boys down 


from the higher grades, seated them be- 
side the little American children of the 
primary grades, and thus had a number 
of photographs taken! These photo- 
graphs they scattered broadcast, declar- 
ing, “Here is the conclusive argument 
for segregation; these big Japanese boys 
should not be allowed to sit side by side 
with our innocent little children.” As a 
matter of fact, the big Japanese boys did 
never sit in the same classrooms as the 
little American children. There was ab- 
solutely no need for fighting the inno- 
cent Japanese children in the schools of 
San Francisco, but if the political allies 
of the trade unionists wanted to fight, 
they ought to have fought a little more 
honorably. 

In the present session of the state 
legislature no less than thirty-four bills 
have been introduced, all aimed at the 
curbing of the rights of the Japanese— 
rights which, in my opinion, are obvi- 
ously guaranteed by the treaty between 
Japan and the United States. But why 
should California worry about treaties? 
Time is not far back when she used to 
refer to the country east of the Rockies 
as “the States,” as if she herself were 
not in the Union, but were an independ- 
ent existence. She used to scorn the 
greenbacks of the States, its nickels and 
its copper goddesses of liberty, and the 
scorn has descended as a tradition, tho 
the Californian of today may be uncon- 
scious of the fact. 

The thirty-four anti-Japanese bills in 
the Legislature of California—fourteen 
in the Senate, twenty in the House—are 
of special interest in that they indicate 
the nature of the favorite missile with 
which the California politicians assail 
the Japanese. Classified by their respec- 
tive nature, these bills fall under these 
seven heads: 

(1) Bills prohibiting the Japanese 


from acquiring title to or owning land or 
real property. 

(2) Bills increasing the license fee of 
Japanese fishermen from the present 
rate of $10 to $100 a year. 

(3) Bills providing for the segrega- 
tion of Japanese school children thruout 
the state. 

(4) Bills prohibiting the issuance of 
liquor licenses to Japanese. 

(5) Bills forbidding the Japanese to 
use power engines. 

(6) Bills providing for the imposition 
of a special poll tax upon the Japanese. 

(7) Bills prohibiting the Japanese 
from employing white girls. 

The enactment of such bills will crip- 
ple the agricultural enterprise of the 
Japanese, and will force most of the 
Japanese fishermen to quit their trade. 
It will spell the ruin of Japanese mer- 
cantile establishments, and it will ring 
the death knell of the laundry business 
of the Japanese, employing whité girls 
and utilizing steam engines as they do. 
True, the bills, except in a few cases, do 
not openly attack the Japanese, for the 
indirect phrase, “aliens not eligible to 
citizenship,” is preferred to the direct 
word “Japanese,” where the real object 
of discrimination is the Japanese. Such 
indirect discriminative acts are calculated 
to gall the Japanese even more brutally 
than a direct act. As President Jordan 
says, “The exclusion of the Japanese 
from citizenship, for which discrimina- 
tion no adequate cause exists, is of the 
nature of insult in itself. To be shut out 
because they have been insulted once 
adds doubly to a humiliation which they 
have no power to resent, but which they 
hope their nearest friend among the 
nations will not offer them.” 

Of the various anti-Japanese bills ap- 
pearing year after year in the legisla- 
tures of California, those aimed at de- 
priving the Japanese of the right of land- 
ownership is perhaps the most serious. 
The sponsors of such land bills are ex- 
hausting their resources in their efforts 
to create the bogie of Japanese subjec- 
tion of California. They contend that if 
the Japanese ownership of land be not 
incontinently stopped, the Californian 
may wake up one fine morning to find all 
his agricultural lands in possession of 
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the brown man. Yet the actual facts by 
no means justify such alarmist notes. It 
is more than twenty years since Japan- 
ese began to be interested in agriculture 
in California. Those sections in which 
they have been chiefly active in agricul- 
ture are in the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin valleys. The northern half of the 
San Joaquin Valley, unlike the coast dis- 
trict of California, is noted for its rigor- 
ous winters and scorching summers. Be- 
cause of this inclement climate the devel- 
opment of the country was long deferred. 
The Sacramento Valley and the southern 
part of the San Joaquin Valley consist 
mostly of lowlands, always damp and 
often inundated. This section, therefore, 
was long regarded as unhealthy, and was 
shunned by most immigrants. It was the 
Japanese who opened these countries. He 
braved the heat and cold of the northern 
San Joaquin Valley, and has converted it 
into a thriving fruit country, famous for 
its raisins and wines. He worked upon 
the unsanitary farms on the lower 
reaches of the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin rivers, and has made it a coun- 
try rich with its onions, its potatoes, its 
beans, its fruits. Yet for this great con- 
tribution, what has the Japanese re- 
ceived as reward? Only 17,000 acres of 
land—8000 acres in northern San Joa- 
quin Valley, 7000 in southern San 
Joaquin Valley, and 2000 in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The two great valleys are 
in themselves an empire, containing 
some 166,000 square miles of arable 
lands. In such a vast territory 17,000 
acres owned and cultivated by Japanese 
are nothing but a negligible quantity. 
Back of this agitation against the land- 
ownership of the Japanese are, perhaps, 
complicated circumstances, whose intri- 
cacies we are not yet in position to dis- 
entangle. For one thing, American land 
owners are reluctant to see Japanese be- 
come independent farmers. They have 
found it more profitable to lease their 
farms to Japanese than to cultivate them 
themselves. The Japanese pay, willingly 
cr ructantly, high rents, which tempt 
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land owners to exploit them to the ut- 
most. The Japanese can seldom secure a 
long-term lease. The landlord demands 
the renewal of the lease every year, and 
the renewal of the lease means the ad- 
vance of the rent. 

In some cases lease contracts contain 
a provision forbidding the lessee to ship 
the crops to commission merchants other 
than those named in the document. In 
such cases there seems to exist some 
secret understanding between the land- 
lord and the commission merchant for 
their mutual benefit. Perhaps the land- 
lord supplements the legitimate income 
which he derives from the rents by shar- 
ing in the profit of the commission mer- 
chants. Yet the Japanese are satisfied, 
for the land is bountiful and the crops 
are abundant. Back in their old country 
they knew no farming so profitable as 
this. And, after all, the landlords, too, 
are pretty fair, when they come to think 
of it. So the lands leased by Japanese 
have increased year after year until to- 
day they aggregate 170,000 acres. It is, 
therefore, as a tiller of the soil—a hard, 
steady, frugal, provident toiler—that the 
Japanese has become a factor in the 
agriculture of California, certainly not 
as an owner of land. From the history of 
the past twenty years it seems clear that 
even if the Japanese are allowed to own 
land as hitherto, they will never become ~ 
a “menace” to the agricultural interests 
of the state, but will, on the contrary, 
continue to contribute to its general . 
prosperity, opening up new resources 
and extending its farm lands into re- 
gions which have not yet yielded to th2 
plow. 

The success of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position depends upon the hearty codp- 
eration of the Japanese, which fact even 
the most unscrupulous politicians can ill 
afford to ignore. Woe betide the Japan- 


-ese when this consideration of self-inter- 


est no longer restrains the agitators! 

The only salvation for the Japanese lies 

in their admission into citizenship. 
Momence, Iil. 





The Ladies of the Cabinet 


Prominent Hostesses in the New Administration at Washington 
By Abby Gunn Baker 


The Monday following the opening of 
the extra session of Congress the host- 
esses of President Wilson’s Cabinet had 
their first formal day at home. It was 
one of Washing- 
ton’s ideal spring 
days. There was a 
fragrant balmi- 
ness in the air that. 
suggested crocuses 
and daffodils, and 
in the city parks 
the spring magno- 
lias and lilacs were 
blooming. Every- 
body in official life 
was out making 
Cabinet calls that 
day, and a very 
large number from 
the resident  sec- 


tion of Washing- 


ton society also 
took the opportu- 
nity to meet the 
new Cabinet host- 
esses. It reminded 
the old timers of 
Cabinet receptions 
of fifteen and 
twenty years ago, 
when these after- 
noons were events 
of decided weight in popularizing Presi- 
dential administrations, and when Cab- 
inet homes were always thronged on 
Cabinet Wednesdays. 

The average American feels that the 
men at the head of affairs, from the 
President down, are there because the 
people have put them there and that the 
government is a kind of partnership in 
which he has a share. Therefore, when 
he, or she, comes to Washington, the 
pleasure of meeting these men, or of be- 
ing received graciously in their homes, 
is vaguely expected. This view of the case 
is often laughed at and in recent admin- 
istrations this has not been the view of 
the Cabinet families themselves. But, 
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Mrs. Marshall’s sense of humor survives the strain 
of the cartoonists’ treatment of her husband. 


after all, is it not really the right view? 
At all events the first Wednesday of 

the present Cabinet hostesses was a mild 

revolution. Mrs. Marshall and all the 
wives of the Cab- 
inet members who 
were in town were 
et home and their 
callers ran _ into 
the hundreds. The 
Vice-President add- 
ed greatly to the 
popularity of Mrs. 

'. Marshall’s _recep- 
tion by receiving 
with her. 

“My sister went 
to school with you 
when you were a 
small boy, Mr. 
Vice - President; 
you'll not remem- 
ber her, but I was 
passing thru the 
city and called to 
pay my respects,” 
said a lady who 
shook hands with 
him. 

“Now I = don’t 
know about having 
forgotten her ; what 
was her name?” 

said Mr. Marshall, interested at once, and 
when told he threw back his head and 
laughed like a boy, declaring he had not 
forgotten, and recalled at once an inci- 
dent of their school days. It is this happy 
faculty of remembering faces and inci- 
dents and their human interest in people 
which accounts for much of the popular- 
ity of the Vice-President and his attrac- 
tive wife. Mrs. Marshall is a little above 
medium hight, with blue-gray eyes, 
brown hair, clear, fair skin, and white, 
even teeth which show every time ‘she 
laughs, and she has the most contagious 
laugh! One afternoon she stood in the 
parlor of her suite and was showing 
three books of newspaper clippings made 
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on their trip thru the West last fall. 
Some of the cartoons were intensely 
funny and some of them slapped the 
Vice-Presidential candidate pretty: hard. 
Mrs. Marshall enjoyed all of them and 
turned the pages rapidly as she pointed 
out the most telling ones. 

“That’s pretty rough on Little Tommy, 
isn’t it?” inquired a member of Congress 
who was looking over Mrs. Marshall’s 
shoulder. Everybody out in Indiana af- 
fectionately calls the Vice-President Lit- 
tle Tommy. 

“Oh, no,” 


laughed Mrs. Marshall, 


MRS. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


She has studied law and languages especially to be 
able to share Mr. Bryan’s work. 


showing her white teeth bewitchingly, 
“Why, Mr. Marshall thought that was 
the funniest of them all. We always see 
the funny side of things,” she continued, 
“even if they do slap us.” 

That must be true. The wife of 
one of the United States Senators was 
speaking of Mrs. Marshall and said: 
“She has the most wonderful disposition. 
Nothing ever ruffles her, even the wea- 
ther always suits her, and that is really 
what gives her her fine poise and gra- 
ciousness, she simply never gets out of 
temper. And then she has such good 
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sense. She'll never attempt what they 
cannot afford. They are not rich and they 
will live on the Vice-President’s salary 
if she only serves tea. and sandwiches-— 
and they’ll be good sandwiches, too, for 
she knows how to make them,” she added 
emphatically. 

Soon after the inauguration Secretary 
and Mrs. Bryan leased, for a four years’ 
term, Mrs. John A. Logan’s historic 
place up in Calumet Hill. Later, they 
went out to their Nebraska home to se- 
lect the personal belongings they wished 
to have with them, tho they took the 
Logan house furnished. It is one of the 
show places of Washington. It was or- 
iginally owned by Senator John Sherman 
of Ohio. . 

The Secretary of State and Mrs. Bryan 
are much the most widely known of any 
of the new Cabinet families, nor is 
Washington new to them as a residential 
city. Mrs. Bryan is a shining example of 
the well born, well educated, ambitious 
American woman. She was born in the 
West, the daughter of John Baird, of old 
Pennsylvania stock, and Lavina Dexter, 
of Dexterville, N. Y. She was graduated 
with first honors from the Presbyterian 
Seminary for young ladies at Jackson- 
ville and afterward did special work at 
Illinois College, a co-educational institu- 
tion, where she met William Jennings 
Bryan. 

Neither of them had much money and 
he was almost a briefless barrister when 
she married him, but she had unstinted 
faith in his future and has always been 
of inestimable help to him in his career. 
She studied law for this purpose; when 
he came to Congress she matriculated in 
one of the Washington colleges in order 
to be better fitted to share his new work. 
She was with him in all his political 
campaigns and on his famous trip 
around the world, during which time she 
was presented at nearly every court in 
Europe. She speaks German fluently, 
French and Spanish with comparative 
ease, and has mastered them all since her 
marriage. Their son and two daughters 
are married and there are three inter- 
esting grandchildren. 

The ‘new Secretary of the Treasury, 
William G. McAdoo, is, like four of his 
colleagues, a Southerner by birth. He 
was born in Marietta, Ga., where he has 
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Mr. Garrison, who comes of an old and 
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Wife of the Secretary of War. Mrs. Garrison comes 


of an army family. 


a long and distinguished ancestry. His 
father, Judge William G. McAdoo, M. A., 
LL..D., was a Confederate officer and a 
veteran of the Mexican war. The family 
property was entirely lost during the 
Civil War and at its close his father 
went to Tennessee, where young Mc- 
Adoo studied law and was admitted to 
the bar. In 1892 he came to New York, 
where his marvelous success in building 
railroads under the Hudson River is too 
well known to need. recounting here. 
Mr. McAdoo is the widower of the 
Cabinet. His wife, a rarely gifted wom- 


an, died a year ago last February. He is ° 


the father of six children, and tremen- 
dously proud of all of them. His second 
daughter, Miss Nona Hazelhurst, was 
with him on the President’s reviewing 
stand on inauguration day. 

The wife of the Secretary of War, 
Mrs. Lindley M. Garrison, is the daugh- 
ter of an army officer, Captain Samuel 
Hildeburne, and she was born in Arizona 
at an army post. After her marriage to 
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distinguished Quaker City family, they 
resided for some years in Philadelphia, 
but since he became Vice Chancellor of 
the State of New Jersey they have lived 
in Jersey City. With a charming person- 
ality, Mrs. Garrison will be classed as 
one of the most handsome women of the 
Cabinet circle. She has traveled exten- 
sively and the fact that her father was 
an army officer will put her in closer 
touch with that branch of the service 
over which her husband will preside. The 
Secretary and Mrs. Garrison have no 
children. 

Mr. James Clark McReynolds is a 
bachelor. “Entirely owing to the good 
judgment of my lady friends,” the new 
Attorney General says, with a twinkle in 
his handsome gray. eyes which somehow 
belies his gallant words. Like his popu- 
lar predecessor in bachelordom, Mr. 
Hitchcock, Postmaster General of the 
last administration, Mr. McReynolds is 
tall and thin, and rather blond in color- 
ing. He is widely known in Washington, 
for he was Assistant Attorney General 














































































MRS. ALBERT BURLESON 


Wife « the es and a_ successful 
laywright and author. 
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MRS. FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Wife of the Secretary of the Interior. Her home in 
Washington became a social center during Mr. Lane's 
service on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


under President Roosevelt and has fre- 
quently practised before the Supreme 
Court. He is a native of Kentucky, but 
has made New York City his business 
residence for a number of years. 

A tiny little lady is the wife of the 
new Postmaster General, Mrs. Albert 
Burleson. She is of Swiss origin and her 
ancestors settled in Maryland nearly two 
hundred years ago. Mrs. Burleson is 
rarely gifted. She speaks several lan- 
guages fluently, has written extensively 
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and has brought out several plays which 
have proven decidedly successful. She is 
a Colonial Dame, a Daughter.of the 
American Revolution, and is affiliated 
with a number of philanthropic and so- 
cial clubs. She is a firm believer in the 
rightness of woman suffrage, tho not 
actively identified with the movement. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burleson have three daugh- 
ters; the eldest was married a year or so 
ago to Mr. Richardson Van Wick Negley, 
of San Antonio; the two younger daugh- 
ters are at school at Sweet Briar, Va. 





MRS. DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Wife of the Secretary of Agriculture. “Yards” of 
French lineage have left her the gift of repartee. 
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Mrs. Josephus Daniels by inheritance 
and natural affiliations is fitted for her 
high position as wife of the Secretary of 
the Navy. Her father was a major in the 
Confederate army, W. H. Bagley of Ra- 
leigh, N. C. Her brother, Worth Bagley, 
met a heroic death and was the only offi- 
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iels has had one streak of good luck after 
another ever since the day he was sworn 
in as Secretary of the Navy. The con- 
tract for Single Oak provided that Mr. 
Daniels should have the use of Old Mool, 
a black-and-white cow, and six hens and 
keep Tabby, a brindle cat. The lease was 


MRS. JOSEPHUS DANIELS AND HER FOUR SONS 


The boys are Josephus, Jr., Worth Bagley, Jonathan Worth and Frank A. Daniels. The Secretary of the Navy 
had a hard time getting a big enough back-yard in Washington—but he did. 


cer to give his life in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. A younger brother, Lieut. Da- 
vid W. Bagley, is now in the navy. Her 
mother was Miss Adelaide Worth, daugh- 
ter of the late Judge Jonathan Worth, 
for many years prominently identified 
with public life in North Carolina. The 
Secretary and Mrs. Daniels have four 
splendid young sons. 

Where to get a home with a yard big 
enough for those boys to play in was a 
serious question with the Secretary and 
Mrs. Daniels. Senator Newlands came to 
their rescue and leased them Single Oak, 
a charming country place of ten acres 
near Cleveland Park. A few days ago the 
Washington Post said: “Josephus Dan- 


signed, the Danielses moved in. Since 
then the cow has produced a calf, the cat 
five kittens, and the hens a brood of six- 
teen chicks, besides thirty-seven eggs.” 

There is no doubt that those Daniels 
boys will enjoy the calf and kittens! 

Mr. Franklin Knight Lane, the Sec- 
retary of Interior in the Wilson Cabinet, 
has been a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a number of 
years. Mrs. Lane is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Wintermute, of Elmira, 
N. Y., but was married to Mr. Lane at 
Tacoma, Wash., where the family were 
living at that time. She is a charming 
hostess of cultured and refined tastes and 
her home at the capital is a social center 
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of importance. Mr. and Mrs. Lane have 
two children, a son of sixteen and a 
daughter of ten years. 

Some one asked Mrs. Houston, the wife 
of the new Secretary of Agriculture, if 
she sang. Promptly she replied, “No, but 
I have the next thing to it, I know that I 
cannot sing!’ Two or three women were 
one day discussing their ancestry before 
her and one of them asked her something 
about her lineage. “Lineage?” she re- 
plied, “Yes, I have two or three yards of 
it.” And she probably would have if she 
would write it all out in a line. Her 
father’s ancestors were French Hugue- 
nots and she is a great-granddaughter of 
W. P. Du Val, who was Territorial Gov- 
ernor of Florida under Jackson. Her 
maiden name was Miss Helen Beall and 
she was educated at the Texas State Uni- 
versity. She is a lifelong friend of Mrs. 


° 
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MRS. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


Mrs. Redfield, the wife of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, is the daughter of a New York banker and 
interests herself in many philanthropies. 
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Burleson; they both were Austin, Texas, 
girls, and are very congenial in their 
tastes. Mr. Houston has been the Chan- 
cellor of the Washington University at 
St. Louis for a number of years and has 
always been in educational work. They 
are both much interested in sociological 
studies. They have three small children. 
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MISS AGNES WILSON 


Eldest daughter of the Secretary of Labor. Her ex- 
perience as her father’s secretary has given her an 
unusual knowledge of the labor problem. 


Mr. William C. Redfield, Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce, was com- 
pleting his first term in the House of 
Representatives when he received his 
present appointment. Mrs. Redfield is the 
daughter of the late Humphrey R. Ful- 
ler, a New York banker, and Isabelle 
Mercein. She has lived practically all her 
life in Brooklyn, where she received her 
education at a private school of the city. 
They have two children, a married 
daughter, Mrs. Charles K. Drury, living 
in Montreal, and a son, Humphrey Fuller 
Redfield, who is a student at Amherst 
College. Mr. and Mrs. Redfield have trav- 
eled abroad extensively. They both be- 
long to philanthropic organizations and 
are’ active in many charities. 

Mr. William Bauchop Wilson, the new 
Secretary of the new Department of La- 
bor, like his predecessor of the same 
name in the outgoing Cabinet, is a 
Scotchman; he and Mrs. Wilson were 
children together at their homes near 
Glasgow, Scotland. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
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were married in this country in June, 
1883. They have an old-fashioned family 
of eleven children. A few years ago Mrs. 
Wilson suffered from a stroke of paraly- 
sis and this has kept her much of the 
time at their Blossburg home. Mr. Wil- 
son served in the House of Representa- 
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bor while her father was its chairman. 
For special public work in which she was 
deeply interested the American Federa- 
tion of Labor several years ago present- 
ed Miss Wilson with a watch studded 
with diamonds. . 

The President’s official family is not 





JOSEPH P. TUMULTY, SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT, AND HIS BIG FAMILY 
He may be an “invincible fighter” in business hours, but the youngsters have just as much fun afterwards. 


tives for three terms. During those years 
their eldest daughter, Miss Agnes Hart 
Wilson, was her father’s secretary; she 
has a most unusual knowledge of labor 
questions. It follows that she looks on 
life rather seriously for so young a girl, 
but she has a strong and charming per- 
sonality. Tho only in her early twenties 
she filled the responsible position of clerk 
to the Congressional Committee on La- 


complete without including his efficient, 
indispensable secretary, Mr. Patrick Tu- 
multy, who has made new friends every 
day since he has been in Washington. 
Nor could Mr. Tumulty appear in an ar- 
ticle of this kind without his affable wife 
and six lovable children, who are just as 
full of fun as the boys of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 


Washington, D. C. 





The Edgell Case 


May a Married Woman Be a Teacher? 


[In our editorial on “Penalizing Parent- 
hood,” published March 20, 1913, we sug- 
gested that the Edgell case might come to 
have the historic significancé of the Dred 
Scott slavery ease and the Jane Wenham 
witchcraft case as one of those defeats 
which stand as monuments to measure the 
progress of the race. In New York City 
recently a large number of teachers, 
authors, editors, lawyers, ministers and so. 
ciologists met at the home of one of the 
leaders of the suffrage movement to organ- 
ize a Committee on the Civil Service of 
Women. The question may be taken into 
the courts in order to reverse the ruling of 
the Board of Education in this case. After 
a long legal fight the Board of Education 
was compelled by the courts to rescind its 
rule prohibiting women teachers from mar- 
rying. It would naturally be supposed that 
the right to marry, now conceded to the 
women teachers of New York, includes the 
right to parenthood, but evidently, the Board 
of Education thinks differently, so another 
fight will probably have to be made. 

The question of the married woman 


teacher is not peculiar to New York City, 


but comes up everywhere and involves the 
wider question of whether women of ability 
and ambition shall be compelled in all cases 
t@ make a choice between marriage and a 
profession, a choice in which either alterna- 
tive means a loss to the community. From 
the many letters and articles which we have 
feceived on this subject we select two for 
publication, as they present able arguments 
on both sides of the question. The first is 
from Mr. John Martin, a member of the 
New York Board of Education, and one 
who voted with the majority against allow- 
ing Mrs. Edgell a leave of absence. The 
second is from Prof. W. P. Montague, of 
Columbia University.—EDIToRr. ] 


In Defense of the Board 


’ Your editorial.on the refusal of the 
Board of Education of New York City 
to grant a year’s leave of absence to a 
teacher in a high school who is about to 
bear a child, and on the opinion of the 
board that a teacher, during her child- 
bearing period, should resign school 
work, shows a misconception of vital 
parts of the case. 

You state that the board frowns on ma- 
ternity and would discourage marriage. 
On the contrary the board applauds ma- 
ternity and encourages marriage. But, 
in addition, the board appreciates, as you 
do not, the inalienable right of an infant 
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to a mother’s care and lays down the 
general rule that a baby must not be sac- 
rificed that its parents may enjoy super- 
fluous luxury. 

The Board of Education accepts the 
biological fact that the duties of father 
and of mother toward their offspring are 
not alike, tho each has obligations 
which it is detestable to shirk. Normally 
and desirably the father is the bread- 
winner; the mother the nurse and baby- 
trainer. To convert the woman at the 
child-bearing age into the bread-winner 
is to sacrifice the next generation to the 
cupidity of the present generation. It is 
one of the indictments against our indus- 
trial, capitalistic era that it has drawn 
women into factory and workshop, there 
to be exploited for pecuniary profit, 
while their babies languish for their care 
and the infant death rate in factory 
towns is monstrously high. Humane hus- 
bands willingly work to the limits of 
their strength to save their wives during 
the exhausting period of pregnancy, lac- 
tation and early infancy from the cruel 
burden of wage-earning. Trade unions 
demand a family living-wage for men. 
Social reformers compile family budgets 
as arguments for a minimum wage for 
fathers. The Board of Education has 
established salaries in high schools on 
the assumption that a man _ teacher 
should be able to support a family. The 
teacher-husband of the woman in the case 
under dispute is receiving $3000 a year 
—a salary on which the great majority 
of citizens can live without requiring the 
mother in her child-bearing period to 
contribute to the family purse. Employ- 
ers would be only too glad to substitute 
the individual living-wage for the fam- 
ily living-wage. 

Fanatical feminists, while pretending 
to defend woman’s interests, are actually 
sacrificing the interests of woman and 
of the race to man’s laziness and love of 
luxury. They would change the condition, 
still happily normal, in which the moth- 
er is exempt from outside labor, into the 
condition, unhappily found in various 
mill towns, under which the mother toils 
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at loom and machine almost up to the 
day of her supreme pangs and returns to 
the grind a few days later, while her 
baby’s life, never strong, is quickly 
snuffed out by her enforced neglect. Some 
actually quote with approval and glee 
the alleged case of a woman member of 
the Finnish Parliament who took only a 
fortnight from her duties for child- 
birth. “See what a trifling incident 
motherhood can be made,” they exclaim. 
“Why should motherhood exempt a wo- 
man from shouldering half of man’s 
work?” 

So horrible is the condition in factory 
towns that progressive states, for the 
protection of the next generation, com- 
pel the mother to rest for a month or 
two before and after childbirth. The 
more progressive the state the longer the 
compulsory rest. Neither a penurious 
father nor a misguided mother is allowed 
to plead that the family needs the moth- 
er’s earnings. The law compels her to 
abstain from mill work. Now, the Board 
of Education says that, normally, the 
mother should be freed from outside 
wage-earning for nine months before 
the birth and at least two years after 
the birth and that men’s wages and sal- 
aries should be fixt on that assumption. 
It views with horror the spectacle of a 
prospective mother standing for five or 
six hours before a class at the nerve- 
racking work of teaching. It thinks only 
with grief of the mother deserting the 
infant whose claims are paramount to 
all other claims, while she, with mind 
inevitably reverting every minute to that 
infant, is pretending to teach a troop of 
other people’s children. And all for 
what? That the luxury she and her hus- 
band enjoy may be softer and more ex- 
pensive. Where the husband’s wages, 
under our chaotic’ social system, are not 
sufficient to provide the rest for the 
mother and her care for the babe, the 
remedy is to raise his wages. Where the 
wages, as in this instance, are ample, 
the remedy is to teach the parents that 
no luxury can atone for the loss of a 
mother’s care to a young infant nor of 
parental affection and delight to a pair 
of adults. 

If the father, being morose, cruel or 
stingy, refuses to recognize the mother’s 
right, for herself and children, to most 
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of his earnings, the remedy is not to al- 
low his selfishness to prevail, by encour- 
aging the mother to be also a bread- 
winner; but to give the mother a legal 
claim, which he cannot escape, to the 
necessary part of his income. 

But, you say, some teachers do not 
marry and some teacher-mothers can get 
a cheaper woman to tend their babes as 
well as they. We are dealing with nor- 
mal cases. Only in exceptional cases—as 
yet—do men not marry (tho the general 
adoption of your assumption that $3000 a 
year is not enough for parenthood would 
speedily increase the proportion of .bach- 
elors) ; only in very exceptional cases is 
some other woman better fitted than the 
mother to caress, tend and train the in- 
fant (as the appalling death record of 
infant asylums demonstrates). The ex- 
ceptional woman who is so devoid of ma- 
ternal instinct that her child can better 
be handed to a stranger is not the kind 
we want as a teacher. 

The Board of Education assumes that, 
normally, a mother will have several 
children. It does not approve the race- 
suicide practised by the very rich, to 
leave time and money for vainglorious 
show and debilitating luxury, which is 
so terrifyingly depicted by Zola in Fe- 
cundity. Nor does it expect women teach- 
ers to emulate that debased example. 
Therefore it says that a married woman 
teacher must normally and happily ex- 
pect to be out of school for maternal du- 
ties several times. If the rule were estab- 
lished that twelve months’ leave of ab- 
sence should be granted in each case, the 
mother, while nominally holding the po- 
sition which must meanwhile be filled by 
a procession of transient substitutes, 
will really be present only for a month 
or two between successive periods of ab- 
sence. Thereby the interests of thirty or 
forty children would be continually sac- 
rificed to the avarice of the teacher. 

Can you point out a single case where 
an employer of women labor has estab- 
lished the rule to grant a year’s leave of 
absence for child-bearing? Have you or 
any other feminist ever disorganized 
your business by letting even a stenog- 
rapher have a year off? Why should the 
children of New York be made an offer- 
ing on the altar of feminist perversity? 

JOHN MARTIN. 
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A Criticism of the Board 


The recent action of the New York 
Board of Education in refusing the ap- 
plication of a high school teacher for 
a year’s leave of absence, without pay, 
for the purpose of becoming a mother, 
has been justified on the following 
grounds: (1) That it is for the best in- 
terest of women teachers themselves 
that they be not permitted to add the 
burden of motherhood to the burden of 
- teaching; (2) that it is to the interest of 
society at large that women be not per- 
mitted to combine professional life with 
family duties; (3) that it is to the in- 
terest of children that their mothers de- 
vote their whole time to their house- 
holds; and (4) that it is very emphatical- 
ly to the interest of the pupils in the 
schools and of the school system as a 
whole that the women who teach should 
be unmarried, or if they must marry, that 
they should at least remain childless. In 
opposition to these conclusions, however, 
the following considerations should be 
taken into account: 

1. The Effect upon the Teachers: To 
prove that it is not to the interest of the 
women teachers to permit them to re- 
tain their positions when they wish to 
bear children, this ruling of the Board 
of Education has been compared by its 
defenders to certain beneficent statutes 
which prohibit manufacturers from em- 
ploying their women workers directly be- 
fore and after confinement. This com- 
parison is a strange one, to say the least: 
Factory work is for the women who en- 
‘gage in it a painful necessity, while 


teaching, especially when continued by- 


women after marriage, is an art or pro- 
fession that is freely chosen. Moreover, 
the intent of the factory laws is to make 
it easier for women to have children 
when they wish them, while the intent 
of this action against the teachers is to 
make it more difficult for them to have 
children. 

2. The Effect upon the Race: Whether 
or not women ought to give up their pro- 
fessions, it is hardly open to dispute that 
they will not, and that for the last twen- 
ty years, and for many years to come, 
more and more women have been seeking 
and will seek some sort of profession or 
career outside the home. Recognizing 
this situation to exist, quite irrespective 
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of its desirability, the question presents 
itself, Shall we encourage voluntary 
sterility or shall we do what we can to 
make it possible for the increasing num- 
bers of professional women to have chil- 
dren? To forbid women to have chil- 
dren on pain of losing their -positions 
obviously tends to weaken the race, for 
it leaves the function of reproduction to 
be performed by the less enterprising 
and ambitious women, in exactly the 
same way that the great wars of the past 
left the main burden of reproduction to 
the less courageous and ambitious men. 
Professions for women may be as bad 
as wars for men, but that does not alter 
the fact that the most courageous men 
will go to the wars and the most capable 
women will seek some sort of career. 
3. The Effect upon the Teacher’s Chil- 
dren: A mother who is in a profession 
cannot, it must be admitted, give her 
children the same quantity of personal at- 
tention as the mother who has no inter- 
ests outside her home. But in such cases 
quality makes up for quantity; for the 
kind of attention that a mother can give 
to her children when she has had the 
broadening influences, the mental and 
moral discipline and wisdom that come as 
a result of making a place for herself in 
the world is infinitely more worth while 


- than the extra hours that she could have 


given them had she remained entirely 
in the home. Moreover, the trained wo- 
man can enjoy a degree of intellectual 
comradeship with her children after they 
are grown up which is impossible for the 
woman who has spent all her best years 
as her children’s nurse. The woman 
who has no organized interest outside 
her household often hands over her chil- 
dren to nurses, and spends the leisure 
so gained in the unorganized and rela- 
tively profitless activities of “society.” 

4. The Effect on the Pupils and on the 
School System: It must be conceded that 
during the two or three years of absence 
necessitated by motherhood on the part 
of the teacher the pupils suffer just in 
proportion to the extent that the substi- 
tute teacher is less efficient than the reg- 
ular teacher who is away on leave. But: 

(a) The woman who is a mother is pre- 
sumably better fitted to instruct and care 
for children than the spinster who lacks 
that normal and life-enriching experi- 
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ence. And this compensates also for what- 
ever distraction of interest on the part 
of the teacher may arise from anxiety to 
return to her own children at home. As 
a matter of fact the sense of responsibil- 
ity for her pupils and the sympathetic 
understanding of their needs would prob- 
ably be greater even in the cases in which 
the teacher-mother had reason to worry 
about her own children at home than 
in the case of the average unmarried 
woman. 

‘ (b) Any direct loss to the teacher’s 
pupils due either to the bearing or to the 
rearing of her children would be more 
than made up for by the indirect im- 
provement in the status of the teaching 
profession that would result from free- 
ing it from the indignity and inefficiency 
of casual labor. The Board of Education 
in its ruling in the Edgell case intimates 
to the woman who wishes to teach that 
when she marries she had better resign 
(for she cannot hope for promotion) 
and that.when she has children she must 
resign. At the same time the members of 
the board feel that marriage and mother- 
hood are normal and desirable for wo- 
men. Taking their ruling and their feel- 
ing together, the logical result is an ac- 
ceptance of women teachers with the un- 
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derstanding that they are to be only 
temporary or “casual” workers. Instead 
of encouraging celibacy and enforcing 
sterility for those who are to remain per- 
manently in the profession, how much 
better it would be to encourage marriage 
and motherhood and so make it possible 
for girls to adopt the profession of teach- 
ing as a permanent life-work without 
feeling that by so doing they would 
have to forego their own natural func- 
tions. This whole matter can be summed 
up in the charge that the Board of Edu- 
cation wrongly and unjustly imposes 
upon women teachers the following di- 
lemma—either they are to adopt teaching 
merely as a temporary stopgap, or else 
they are to forego what is admitted to 
be their own normal and desirable devel- 
opment. Either the teaching must be in- 
jured by being made casual labor or the 
teachers must be injured by remaining 
celibate and childless. 

In short, the action of the board in re- 
spect to Mrs. Edgell is not justified either 
(1) by the interests of the teacher; (2) 
by the interests of posterity and society 
at large; (3) by the interests of the 


_ children of the teachers; or (4) by the 


interests of the schools and school chil- 
dren. W. P. MONTAGUE. 


The Deeper Joy 


By Elmer Ellsworth Brown 


I know the springs of happiness are deep, 
Beyond the graves wherein our treasures lie, 
Beyond the memory of things that die, 

And the far dread in eyes that dream and weep; 

Else would the tree of life no longer keep 
Leafage and flower and wingéd tenantry, 

But moldering stand the empty ages by, 

Where none be found who either wake or sleep: 


Then come disease, disaster, and despair, 
Shame and distempered thought, man’s utmost wo, 
So shall we know the worst that earth can give; 
So shall we know—O, knowledge strange and rare!— 
From what unmeasured depth those fountains flow 
Of joy, by which the sorrowing centuries live. 


New York University. 





The Political Strike in Belgium 


By J. Salwyn Schapiro, Ph.D. 


| The progress of the general strike in Belgium, which r 


head 


a ful ec when 





the Chamber of Deputies voted on April 22 for the appointment of a commission to consider electoral 


reform, was noted in The Week of April 17, April 24, and May 1. 


Dr. Schapiro is an instructor 


in history in the College of the City of New York.—EDITorR.] 


The great general strike in Belgium 
was a cessation, not merely of work on 
the part of laborers, but of business on 
the part of the capitalists as well; for 
both are united in the common desire of 
compelling the Catholic government to 
establish equal suffrage. 

Belgium has always loomed out of all 
proportion to its size. For many years it 
was the battleground of the contending 
nations of Europe, partly because of its 
strategic geographical position, but 
mainly because of its economic impor- 
tance. Splendid coal mines and oil fields 
have made Belgium the Pennsylvania of 
Europe, and she ranks after England, 
Germany, America and France in the 
magnitude of her industries. The south- 
ern part of the country is really one 
gigantic group of factories. On the 
other hand, agriculture is the main oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants in the north, 
who are of Low Dutch stock, speaking a 
tongue called Flemish, closely related to 
the language of the Hollanders. They are 
bitterly hostile to their French-speaking 
neighbors of the south, who are mainly 
of the Celtic race and known as Walloons. 

For the last thirty years the govern- 
ment of the country has been in the 
hands of the Catholic or conservative 
party, which is supported almost entirely 
by the Flemish portion of the population. 
In spite of the fact that it represents 
agriculture, the policy of the Catholic 
party has been, in the main, conciliatory 
both to capital and to labor. It has safe- 
guarded the former by far-sighted legis- 
lation in favor of commerce and indus- 
try, and has looked after the well-being 
of the latter by enacting a splendid sys- 
tem of social legislation; so that the 
former battlefield has become the pres- 
ent social laboratory of Europe. Never- 
theless, the middle and working classes 
are strongly hostile to the Catholic gov- 
ernment; partly because of their general 
hatred of clericalism, but largely be- 
cause it has inaugurated and cham- 
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pioned the obnoxious system of plural 
voting. 

Belgium has the peculiar distinction 
of having an electoral system which is 
at the same time one of the best and one 
of the worst in the world. As a result of 
a great general strike in 1893, organized 
by the Socialists, the government was 
compelled to grant universal suffrage. 
Later, a comprehensive system of pro- 
portional representation was also intro- 
duced that has rectified many of the evils 
of “majority rule.” But as a counter- 
poise to these democratic measures, the 
Catholic party enacted the present law 
establishing plural suffrage. Every citi- 
zen casts one vote; if, at the age of 
thirty-five, he is a married man with 
children and pays a direct tax of at least 
five francs a year on his dwelling, he is 
given a second vote; a third one is 
granted to those who, besides fulfilling 
the above conditions, also possess real 
property valued at 2000 francs or who 
receive an annual income of at least 100 
francs from investments. The additional 
vote granted to married men constittues 
a sort of woman suffrage vicariously ex- 
ercised. Education is also privileged; to 
every Belgian citizen holding a diploma 
from a higher institution of learning or 
from a professional school, two addi- 
tional votes are granted. No one, how- 
ever, has more than three votes. 

Most of the plural voters are peasants, 
capitalists, officials, priests and profes- 
sional men; the mass of working men, 
because they live in tenements and so do 
not pay any direct taxes on their dwell- 
ings, have only one vote. In the election 
of last year, 998,483, or 58 per cent of 
the electorate, cast one; 404,786, or 24 
per cent, two, and 318,486, or 18 per 
cent, three ballots. In other words, a 
small minority of the voters are entitled 
to a large majority of the votes. This, in 
effect, establishes a political caste sys- 
tem which ensures the supremacy of the 
learned and the propertied. The rural 
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GOING TO TAKE THE TRAIN FOR HOLLAND 


were sent out of the country to Socialist families to lighten the burden of the 500,000 wage- 
in the Belgian political strike. This provision for the families of strikers is a familiar device in 
France and Belgium. In this country the policy has attracted much public attention owing to its use by the Industrial 
Workers of the World. In the textile strike at Lawrence, Mass., last summer, the police attempted to prevent the 
workers from sending their children away. This high-handed action aroused intense resentment and was promptly 
overruled by the courts. Two van-loads of children sent to New York City last week by the striking silk workers of 
Paterson, N. J., were enthusiastically cheered in the annual May Day parade on Fifth avenue. 


Strikers’ children 
less workmen 
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PROCESSION OF MEN AND WOMEN STRIKERS IN BRUSSELS 


districts, the stronghold of the Catholic 
party, are especially favored, as the 
peasants generally own their farms. 

On August 15, 1911, an enormous 
demonstration of 200,000 people took 
place at Saint-Gilles Park, in Brussels, 
in favor of equal suffrage; a solemn oath 
was taken by this vast assemblage to 
fight against the vote plural, vote rural, 
vote clérical, which has become the cam- 
paign cry of the Liberals and Socialists. 

Another great issue in Belgium is the 
school question. The Catholic party is 
committed to a revision of the present 
education law in favor of the schools 
maintained by the Church. Last year the 
former Prime Minister, M. Schollaert, 
introduced a bill known as the bon sco- 
laire, that proposed to give to the Catho- 
lic schools, which ‘already receive public 
support in some of the communes, an ad- 
ditional grant of money from the central 
government. The bill aroused such a 
storm of indignation that it was with- 
drawn; M. Schollaert resigned and was 
succeeded by the present Prime Minis- 
ter, M. de Broqueville. During the recent 
election the Liberals and Socialists form- 
ed a fusion, known as the “cartel,” which 
demanded not only equal suffrage for 
men, but completely secular education, 
controlled by the central government. 
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In spite of a vigorous campaign cocn- 
ducted by the “cartel,” the Catholic party 
won by the rather small popular majority 
of 98,024 votes, which, their opponents 
declared, was entirely due to plural vot- 
ing. Immediately after the election the 
Socialists began making preparations for 
a general strike against the government 
as the only means left to compel a reform 
in the constitution. In this they were aid- 
ed, strangely enough, by their natural 
enemies, the capitalists and the employ- 
ing classes generally, for the reason that 
the system insures control of the govern- 
ment to the agricultural as against the 
industrial interests. To some extent, the 
fight is one between town and country. 
Moreover, the middle classes are strong- 
ly opposed to what they call the “cleri- 
calization of the state” and desire an ab- 
solute divorce of religion from politics. 
The preparations of the Socialists for 
the general strike have been made with 
a precision almost military; provisions 
have been stored, money collected and 
the men carefully organized and drilled. 
Violence was to be avoided under all 
circumstances, in order not to give the 
government an excuse to put down the 
strike by force, as was the case in France 
several years ago; it was to be a strike 
“not of raised fists, but of folded arms.” 





THE POLITICAL STRIKE IN BELGIUM 


The Socialists have also shown them- 
selves masters of the “psychology of the 
crowd” by not ordering out all the men 
on the same day. First the miners quit 
work; then the metal workers; then the 
glass blowers; then the dockers, etc., 
until in a week 500,000 laborers were 
idle. This method was purposely adopted 
in order to give a momentum to the 
movement, and so encourage the hesitat- 
ing to join and prevent the discouraged 
from deserting. , 

The attitude of the Catholic party 
seems to be one of stolid opposition; yet 
its motto has always been Gouverner, 
c’est concilier, and more than once it 
has yielded when faced by a determined 
uprising of the people; and it was forced 
to yield again. 

The translation of the strike from the 
industrial to the political field became 
irresistible the moment it was evident 
that the state was really at the mercy of 
economic forces. Today, so closely re- 
lated is the modern state to the indus- 
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trial system that the government itself 
ceases to function the moment industrial 
paralysis sets in. This truth has slowly 
dawned on the laboring man, who now 
sees an opportunity of bettering his eco- 
nomic condition thru the ballot ‘and his 
political status thru the strike. Even in 
agricultural Russia, where government 
is still a police department writ large, 
the small industrial element was yet able 
to wring a constitution from the autoc- 
racy thru the general strike of 1905. 

In the half-mad brain of the humanity- 
intoxicated Jean Jacques Rousseau was 
born the mystic conception of society as 
a complete living organism. The drift of 
modern life, with its interlacing of so- 
cial, political and economic forces, is giv- 
ing a meaning to that abstract term “so- 
ciety” never before realized. Rousseau’s 
notion has now become a vivid reality in 
Belgium, where great masses of human 
beings suddenly ceased working and 
“folded their arms.” 

College of the City of New York. 
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STRIKERS’ CHILDREN, ON THEIR WAY TO HOLLAND, WAITING FOR THE TRAIN AT ANTWERP 
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“WELL!—MY HUSBAND WILL HAVE TO PAY AN INCOME TAX!” 


Drawn by C. R. Weed. 
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Nine Peace Books 


That the peace movement is no longer 
a little “cult of cranks,” but is at last 
entering the realm of practical states- 
manship, is proved by many facts, not 
the least of which is the sudden efflo- 
rescence in many tongues and in all civil- 
ized nations of a great peace literature. 

The United States, as one would ex- 
pect, is especially rich in this literature. 
Not only do many of our great daily 
papers editorially champion the peace 
cause, but every month one or more 
magazines are sure to have a leading 
article on the subject, while our publish- 
ers are constantly printing volumes in 
support of the movement. In the office 
library of THE INDEPENDENT, for in- 
stance, there are over 100 peace volumes 
issued by American houses and all pub- 
lished within the past few years, while 
our peace pamphlets and envelopes of 
clippings run into the thousands. 

Of the ten latest volumes that have 
come to our desk for review, all are 
ineritorious, tho none are epochal. Pro- 
fessor Hull’s The New Peace Movement' 
und Mrs. Mead’s Swords and Plough- 
shares? are general arguments for peace. 
Altho Professor Hull has collected to- 
together for the most part separate ad- 
dresses given before various bodies thru- 
out the country, the book constitutes a 
unified and pretty complete picture of 
the very latest developments of the 
movement. We especially commend the 
analogies he has worked out so lucidly 
and fascinatingly between the history of 
private war and that of international 
war. Professor Hull’s historical knowl- 
edge has stood him in good stead here, 
and no writer or speaker on interna- 
tional peace can afford to neglect the 





1The New Peace Movement. By William I. Hull, 
Ph.D. Boston: The World Peace Foundation. $1. 

*Swords and Ploughshares. By Lucia Ames Mead. 
With a Foreword by Baroness von Suttner. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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ammunition he has provided. The New 
Peace Movement is written with fresh- 
ness, vigor and scholarship and we com- 
mend it unreservedly. 

Mrs. Mead’s Swords and Ploughshares, 
if somewhat less penetrating, is a 
more comprehensive and popular volume 
than Professor Hull’s. With a remark- 
able wealth of illustration it outlines the 
whole peace problem, while the argu- 
ments for peace are presented with much 
skill and cogency. No woman in America 
has done so much for this cause as Mrs. 
Mead, and with the possible exception of 
her husband, no one knows the details of 
the movement so thoroly. The book is to 
be cordially recommended, especially as a 
magazine for essayists and debaters in 
our schools and colleges. 

President Jordan is probably the most 
vigorous peace publicist in the United 
States today. His Blood of the Nation 
and Human Harvest are ‘classics and 
have proved a veritable bulwark to the 
party in its war on war. His two latest 
volumes are equally illuminating, but 
they will not excite as much comment as 
did the two volumes above mentioned on 
the eugenics of war. The Unseen Em- 
pire® is an attempt to prove that “civil- 
ized nations are, one and all, in their de- 
gree under the dominion of a power 
stronger than kings or parliaments, 
more lasting than armies or navies, that 
is, the unseen empire of finance.” Presi- 
dent Jordan admits that he has been 
able to get no first hand information 
from the rulers of the Unseen Empire, 
and therefore his argument has to de- 
pend largely on inference and circum- 
stantial evidence. As such it is plausible 
and frequently convincing, but mani- 
festly until some Rothschild voluntarily 
confesses or some government makes an 





°The Unseen Empire. A Study of the Plight of Na- 
tions that Do Not Pay Their Debts. By David Starr 
Jordan. Boston: -American Unitarian Association. 
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official investigation, probabilities are 
not certainties. But every one should 
read Dr. Jordan’s book. It is able, stimu- 
lating and breaks new ground. His col- 
lection of timely little essays, under the 
title of What Shall We Say?* are casual 
comments on current events. We espe- 
cially commend his trenchant attack on 
the big navy craze and his exposition of 
the reasons why there can be no war be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 
Andrew D. White, as every one knows, 
was president of the American delega- 
tion at the First Hague Conference, and 
Joseph H. Choate held the same office at 
the Second. Both deserve undying honor 
for the work they did .there for peace. 
The World Peace Foundation has re- 
printed in a volume of 123 pages that 
portion of Dr. White’s Autobiography 
which deals with the First Hague Con- 
ference. We have always held that Dr. 
White’s Autobigraphy was one of the 
greatest ever produced in this country, 
and not the least important part of it 
was that which recounted his experi- 
ences at The Hague. In this book we 
learn of the important role the United 
States played at the First -Conference, 
especially the work of Frederick W. 
Holls. Tho it cannot be found in the 
book, we may add that Dr. White and Mr. 
Holls were the whole American delega- 
tion to all intents and purposes, and to 
Mr. White perhaps more than any one 


else belongs the credit of inducing Ger- , 


many to withdraw her opposition to the 
Hague Court and thus “save the day” at 
the Hague Conference. 

Mr. Choate’s small volume’ is a reprint 
of his Stafford Little Lectures, delivered 
last year at Princeton University. They 
present an admirable survey of the re- 
sults of the two conferences, and will be 
interesting to the legion of Mr. Choate’s 
admirers, who know the great and effec- 
tive part he took in the various Amer- 
ican propositions that came before the 
Second Conference. While, of course, this 
is not a complete exposition of the con- 
ferences, like Scott’s and Hull’s volumes, 





*What Shall We Say? Being Comments on Current 
Matters of War and Waste. By David Starr Jordan. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation. Paper, 35 cents. 
‘The First Hague Conference. By Andrew D. White. 
Reprinted from Dr. White’s Autobiography. Boston: 
The World Peace Foundation. 55 cents. 
*The Hi erences. By Joseph H. 
. N. J.: Princetqn University Press. 
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Mr. Choate nevertheless throws several 
new sidelights on the conference that 
will be of interest to all students of these 
ever memorable gatherings. 

In The Peace Movement in America,' 
Mr. Julius Moritzen, one of the editors 
of the Christian Science Monitor, has 
given us a thick, well illustrated volume 
of 419 pages. The book is built up 
around Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant’s tour of the United States in 
1911, and as the Baron went from place 
to place Mr. Moritzen takes the occasion 
to digress a page or two and discourse 
on the American peace movement. Thus 
when the Baron is in the South, Mr. 
Moritzen writes of the peace movement 
in the South. When the Baron gets to 
the Pacific Coast Mr. Moritzen dispels 
the yellow peril myth; when he gets to 
St. Louis, of course we learn about Rich- 
ard Bartholdt, and when he goes to 
Baltimore, Boston and Mohonk, we learn 
all about the Third American Peace Con- 
gress, Mr. Ginn, Mr. Mead and the 
World Peace Foundation, and the late 
Albert K. Smiley. One wonders as he 
reads this book how Mr. Moritzen could 
ever have collected all his mass of mate- 
rial, so complete and so up to date it is. 
The only criticism we make is that the 
volume might have been condensed, and 
that the author tends to praise without 
much discrimination all that has been 
done in America in the name of peace. 

The Bibliography of International 
Law and Continental Law* and Cease to 
War® need very little comment here. The 
former is an excellent volume of refer- 
ence, the latter is a book of mediocre 
miscellaneous verse, the first poem, 
Cease to War, being thirty-three pages 
long. HAMILTON HOLT. 


Quiller-Couch’s New Anthology 


Mr. Chesterton has recently defined the 
Victorian Age in poetry as that which left 
Francis Thompson without its boundaries— 
or words to that effect. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, in his new Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse (Henry Frowde), is more generous 
in the temporal extension which he accords 





'The Peace Movement in America. By Julius Morit- 
zen. With an introduction by James S. Tryon. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 

*The BRMcoraphe of International Law and Con- 
tinental Law. By lwin M. Borchard. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 15 cents. 

*Cease to War. By J. C. Hayden. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger. $1.25. : 
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to the term. He includes not only Thomp- 
son, but many poets much later than 
Thompson straight down to the present day. 
Even so, the main impression one gets in 
reading the new anthology is the unity and 
homogeneity of the period it represents. 
The principal preoccupation of most of its 
poets has been ideal beauty. Where they have 
broken thru the charmed circle of their 
imagining to deal directly with the social, 
religious and intellectual problems of their 
day, they have on the whole been less suc- 
cessful than when they have held them- 
selves aloof from apparent reality. Of 
course, the notion of beauty itself has varied. 
Some have found it in classic art, some in 
exotic wildness and strangeness, others in 
passionate expression. Perhaps what we 
most nearly mean when we speak of the 
Victorian Age in this connection is the kind 
of beauty that inheres in the common things 
that lie close to one, in the pleasant round 
of daily life, in the tranquillity of the fam- 
ily affections. 

Theoretically this ideal is the highest of 
all, but it requires as a preliminary condi- 
tion a certain degree of beauty, or, at least, 
of naturalness, in the life itself from which 
the inspiration is derived, and this on the 
whole was only too conspicuously lacking 
in the social aspects of the age. It was the 
defect of Tennyson that he mistook stuffy 
modern domestic sentiment for a state of 
nature. When he tried to idealize it, he 
inevitably produced “Enoch Arden.” Hence 
the revolt of Rossetti, Swinburne and Mor- 
ris, which was, however, rather a reaction 
than a revolt, since it brought them straight 
back to the romantic beginnings of the cen- 
tury. Tennyson himself was the first pre- 
Raphaelite. The whole century was full of 
these circular movements in which we are 
still involved, and of which we need men- 
tion only the most recent, namely, that 
which has carried the modern school of 
Irish poets back to Mangan. But we have 
yet to welcome another poet like Words- 
worth or Shelley, who will try to renew 
poetry by acting directly upon life itself 
thru his expression. 

Sir Arthur’s new anthology challenges 
comparison more or less directly with two 
other works occupying approximately the 
same field, or parts of it: Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury (Second Series), and Alfred H. 
Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth 
Century. To the former it is inferior in that 
exquisite and magisterial finality of taste 
which makes its compiler the prince of 
English anthologists, while it falls below 
the latter in representative fullness. But it 
possesses an advantage that neither of the 
others can claim, in the completeness of its 
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retrospective view. Of course, there are the 
inevitable omissions. A. E. Housman is left 
out and his brother, Laurence, included; 
there is a place for Locker-Lampson, yet no 
corner for Calverly—why? But the least 
satisfactory feature of the collection is the 
half-hearted attempt to represent Ameri- 
can poets. The representation should have 
been more adequate, or it should not have 
been made at all. Most of the older men 
are there, and we pay a tribute to the 
taste of the anthologist who places Bryant’s 
“O fairest, of the rural maids,” one of the 
few real love lyrics in our literature, along 
with “Thanatopsis,” and who can make so 
fresh and original a selection from Whit- 
man. But when we come down to a later 
date, and find only Bliss Carman (without 
Hovey), George Santayana (without Wood- 
berry), Miss Guiney (without Miss Branch 
or Miss Peabody), and Ezra Pound (with- 
out Torrence or Moody), we can only feel 
that Sir Arthur has for once relaxed his 
patient and painstaking effort, and has been 
content to take what easily offered itself to 
his hand, without caring to carry on his 
investigations very far afield. 


The Life of Ellen H. Richards 


Training in domestic science has becojme 
so common in our schools that we forget it 
had a beginning and find to our surprise 
that the beginning is not far in the past. To 
Ellen H. Richards the movement for the 
scientific education of housekeepers owes 
much, and her biography by Caroline Hunt 
is of more than usual interest, because it 
treats of a vital change in the training of 
girls and of a vigorous and attractive per- 
sonality. Ellen Swallow entered Vassar in 
1868, and her diary of the years of pioneer- 
ing in a woman’s college is entertaining. 
The young women were not allowed out- 
side the grounds save in parties of three, 
“so that if one is hurt, one can stay by to 
see that she does not elope, and one can 
run to get help. Accidents so often happen 
to girls walking quietly in the road that 
this is of great consequence. The senior 
who read her essay last night suffered 
everything almost. She cried over it a great 
deal, and when she went up on the plat- 
form she was as white as marble. Pro- 
fessor Farrar does not think it right to 
subject the girls to such a strain, and he 
will not go in to hear them.” 

When Ellen’s turn came, however, she 
was quite composed, and in 1871 we find 
her entering the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology as a special student in 
chemistry, the first woman to find an 
entrance there. Her friends objected: 
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“There’s no sense in going further—it’s 
the edge of cultivation”; but she perse- 
vered and opened the way for other women 
chemists, working at the Institute and sup- 
porting herself by tutoring. It is a tempta- 
tion to dwell upon this useful, busy life, 
so rich in its interests and of such value 
to society as that of an expert in sanitary 
science. Mrs. Richards was equally efficient 
in her home and in her laboratory, a direct 
and forceful writer, a stimulating lecturer 
and an inspiring teacher. All of this Miss 
Hunt’s Life makes vivid and believable. 
(The Life of Ellen H. Richards. By Caro- 
line L. Hunt. Boston: Whitcomb & Bar- 
rows. $1.50.) 


Panama as Seen from England 


As a change from the constant stream of 
American books on Panama, here is one 
from the English side, Panama and What 
It Means (Cassell, $1.75), by John Foster 
Fraser, a professional globe-trotter, who 
writes in an easy flowing style and has an 
eye for the picturesque. Tho he is not free 
from the usual British attitude of contempt 
and amusement at anything American, yet 
he is fair in his criticism and ready with his 
praises The most novel points of the book 
in comparison with its numerous rivals are 
the chapters on the diplomatic history of 
the canal projects, which naturally read 
very differently from those in American 
books, and on the effect of the canal on 
British trade and the West Indies. The 
book is better read a chapter at a time, for 
it is full of repetitions. Why does Mr. 
Fraser always write “Cristobel” for “Cris- 
tobal” and use “like” for “as”? The illus- 
trations are the usual photographs, but un- 
usually well printed. 


The Crime of 1812 


The wreck and destruction of Napoleon’s 
grand army on its invasion of Russia is im- 
pressively told in Eugéne Labaume’s The 
Crimé of 1812 and its Retribution (Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co., $2.75). Labaume was 
an officer in the French army and passed 
thru all the horrors of that campaign. Pos- 
sibly his political views colored his descrip- 
tions somewhat. He would seem to have 
been a Bourbon in sympathy; and his an- 
tipathy to Napoleon is reflected by the 
translator and the writer of the introduc- 
tion, the latter offering extravagant praise 
to Russia as a factor in human progress. 
Yet one may join in the condemnation of 
Napoleon’s ambition, selfishness and treach- 
ery, which prompted the war, without lean- 
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ing to either the Bourbon or Russian side. 
Whatever the reader’s own views, he can- 
not read this forceful recital and doubt its 
essential truthfulness. An army of nearly 
500,000 soldiers, with thousands of camp 
followers, marched toward Moscow and left 
a path of desolation. Retreating by another 
route, and leaving another desolated track, 
it rapidly melted away. Intense cold, pro- 
longed hunger, and the zeaseless onslaughts 
of pursuing Russians thinned the ranks, 
while the frightful sufferings of the troops 
transformed them into beasts that plun- 
dered and slew one another. Only a few 
wretched survivors succeeded in crossing 
over into Prussia. We do not know any- 
where else so vivid and detailed a picture 
of the horrors of this campaign. The trans- 
lation is by T. Dundas Pillans, and the in- 
troduction by the late W. T. Stead. 

Dr: A. Rose, in his Napoleon’s Campaign 
in Russia (published by the author, 173 
Lexington avenue, New York), gives what 
he calls a medico-historical account of the 
invasion and retreat. From the defective 
medical data available he has gleaned con- 
siderable information. He shows that there 
was a deplorable absence of system as well 
as a lack of ordinary medical supplies in 
the Grande Armée. Small wonder that its 
ranks were ravaged by typhus, dysentery 
and ophthalmia. The book indicates re- 
search, but is badly planned and construct- 
ed, and its offenses against the rules of 
sequence, syntax and punctuation are many 
and striking. | #4 


A Genuine Critic | 


One of the recent additions to the neat 
and compact New Universal Library (Dut- 
ton, 50 cents) is a volume of Essays on 
English Poets and Poetry from the Edin- 
burgh Review, by Francis Jeffrey. This 
Jeffrey, too, was frequently a hanging 
judge, but one forgives him all that and 
more in returning to his criticism from the 
spineless writing that passes for criticism 
today. Nor have we any quarrel with the 
long-winded reviewer because his point of 
view is less favorable than our own today 
to Wordsworth and the Romantics. Jeffrey, 
for all his want of delicate perceptions, is 
always honest, and he makes a fine half- 
way house for the traveler along the post- 
road of our criticism, from Dr. Johnson to 
Professor Babbitt. He lies between the an- 
cients and the moderns, as Mr. Saintsbury 
says; pretty thoroly emancipated from Au- 
gustan taste, but by no means acclimated in 
his own generation. 

It is true that Jeffrey was fortunate in 
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his contemporary subjects—poets named 
Burns, Byron, Keats and Wordsworth; a 
‘poet who was the author, also, of the Wav- 
erley Novels. But his best pages are not 
given, exclusively, to geniuses of the first 
water; and in discussing Campbell and 
Rogers and Felicia Hemans he was cer- 
tainly no better off than the modern critic 
who can find among the writers of the age 
men like Yeats and Noyes and Watson, and 
women like Josephine Preston Peabody. 
Some of Jeffrey’s pages are devoted to 
Shakespeare and his critics—and Shake- 
speare lives today, and still has interpreters 
who invite critical discussion on their own 
account. Possibly Jeffrey is most character- 
istic in his account of Crabbe, to whom he 
gives a hundred pages. We of today have 
John Masefield and W. W. Gibson: who are 
certainly fully as tempting subjects as the 
Rev. George Crabbe, author of The Village 
and The Borough and The Newspaper. 

A little unfortunate is the omission from 
the collection of the 1802 review of 
Southey’s Thalaba, which served as the 
vehicle of Jeffrey’s first counterblast to the 
Lake Poets, and was really a com- 
ment in retrospect on the startling Lyrical 
Ballads of 1798. His brusque declaration 
there that poetry exists under “standards 
fixt long ago by certain inspired writers 
whose authority it is no longer lawful to 
call in question” does much to explain the 
tenor of his criticism. The well known This 
will never do is reprinted, naturally; the 
less familiar notice of the White Doe is a 
particularly happy inclusion, for it illus- 
trates to perfection the flippant paraphrase 
which was so often Jeffrey’s weapon. 


A Study of the Princeton Battle 
The Battle of Princeton, by Gen. Alfred 


A. Woodhull (Princeton: The Falcon 
Press), is a twenty-two page pamphlet re- 
counting the engagement of January 3, 
1777. It is a detailed acount of the various 
movements of the battle, and is based upon 
a careful study of sources as well as a 
topographical survey of the field, which re- 
mains today much as it was 136 years ago. 
The statements and opinions put forth re- 
garding the still unsettled questions are ten- 
tative and are published to bring out criti- 
cism and further data. A fuller work is con- 
templated for the near future. To the 
author the Princeton battle was one of the 
most important engagements of the War of 
Independence, since had Washington been 
defeated, there would probably have fol- 
lowed a complete collapse of armed resist- 
ance to Great Britain. The pamphlet is 
dedicated fo the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution in New Jersey. 
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Literary Notes 


Rudyard Kipling loves animals because 
they are like human beings, and Jack Lon- 
don loves people because they are like ani- 


‘mals, but Charles G. D. Roberts, author of 


The Fleet of the Furtive, loves animals be- 
cause they are animals. This book is a col- 
lection of sixteen short stories dealing with 
animals and the great outdoor (Macmillan, 
$1.35). 

Travel in unknown or _ uninhabitable 
regions carries with it the spice of adven- 
ture and the excitement of chance. The 
satisfaction and refreshing change which 
two women found in such a twenty-days’ 
trip from Cairo to Fayoum and back, as 
well as the scenery and experiences along 
the route, are described in a simple and 
pleasing fashion by Frances Gordon Alex- 
ander in her Wayfarers of the Libyan 
Desert, published by Putnam. 

The Baird Lectures, by Professor W. P. 
Paterson, are well worth careful reading 
by those interested in the present trend of 
theological thought. The Rule of Faith 
(Doran, $1.50) includes an able and timely 
discussion as to the most adequate reposi- 
tory of the Christian revelation, and a his- 
torical definition of the substance of Chris- 
tian doctrine itself. There is a remarkable 
chapter giving a most just and apprecia- 
tive estimate of “The Genius of Roman 
Catholicism.” 


The announced intention of the editors 
of the Wisdom of the East Series is to pub- 
lish such translations from Oriental phil- 
osophy as will give the West a knowledge 
of the great ideals of the East. To this end 
they give us Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleas- 
ure (Dutton, 40 cents), presenting a smil- 
ing philosopher whose sole remaining frag- 
ment, produced 300 B. C., makes Max Stir- 
ner sound old-fashioned. His idea of a per- 
fect world is one in which no one would 
part with one of his own hairs for the bene- 
fit of others, or take the universe as a gift, 
and he explains himself with a demure and 
disconcerting sweetness. 


Three Comedies, “The Newly-married 
Couple,” “Leonarda” and “A Gauntlet,” by 
Bjornsterne Bjornson, appear in one vol- 
ume in Everyman’s Library (Dutton, 35 
cents. The arrangement shows the develop- 
ment of his technique from the conventional 
comedy of the first to the free naturalism 
of the play that threw a gauntlet into the 
face of society in the eighties, and it is said 
broke off hundreds of contemplated mar- 
riages in Norway. But with all their buoy- 
ant vitality it is curious to see how these 
plays already show their age, even in com- 
parison with Ibsen. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
From Ube Ondependent, May 7, 1863 
THE COLENSO POETS : 
The Colenso poetry, thus far elicited, 
would form a small volume. We give some 
extracts in advance of any such collected 
publication: 
A bishop there was, of Natal, 
Who took a Zulu for his pal;— 
Said the savage, “Look here, 
Ain’t the Pentateuch queer?” 
Which converted my lord of Natal. 


My Dear Colenso: 
With regret 

We hierarchs, in conclave met, 
Beg you, you most disturbing writer, 
To take off your colonial miter, 
This course we press upon you strongly. 
Believe me. 

Yours most truly, 
Lambeth. 


My Dear Archbishop: 
To resign 
That Zulu diocese of mine, 
And own myself a heathen dark, 
Because I’ve doubts about Noah’s ark; 
And. feel it right to tell all men so, 
Is not the course, for 
Yours, 
Kensington. 


Longley. 


Colenso. 


You ask why Colenso doesn’t like Moses. 

Well, between us, the reason, as I suppose, 
is, 

(How rarely human jealousy slumbers!) 

They’ve both of them published a book of 
Numbers. 


Pebbles 


“Everybody’s doing it” and some are 
overdoing it.—Life. 


“When was Constantinople’s fall?” 

“TI bite.” 

“Right after the summer, you boob.”— 
Gargoyle. 


He—“What became of the cat’s off- 
spring?” 

She—“‘This was an off spring. There 
weren’t any.”—Columbia Jester. 


“My young man’s a real gent,” said 
Sadie, the saleslady, shifting her cud of 
chewing gum; “he never blows his soup like 
a@ common person; he always fans it with 
his hat.”—Punch Bowl. 


Professor—Did you never become in- 
tensely interested in something, and notice 
your breath come quicker? 

Stude—Never in this course, Doctor.— 
Punch Bowl. 


INDEPENDENT 


The saddest words of tongue or pen 
May be perhaps, “It might have been,” 
The sweetest words we know, by heck, 
Are only these, “Enclosed find check!” 
—Minne-Ha-Ha. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT’S PRAYER. 
“Footlight and fallen star 
And one fierce call for me: 
Oh, may there be no throwing of the eggs, 
When I peep out to see!” 
—Punch Bowl. 


Come along to the “movies.” Follow the 
crowd. We sob when it sobs, and, in turn, 
laugh aloud. Our hearts freely leap to the 
maid on the curtain, whose job is to weep 
when her feelin’s are hurtin’. We pity the 
chap who has landed in prison—would glad- 
ly exchange all our pleasures for his’n. But 
where is the fellow with pity to feel for the 
soul in the coop who is turning the reel?— 
Judge. 


“Did you notice that woman who just 
passed?” inquired he. 

“The one,” responded she, “with the gray 
hat, the white feather, the red velvet roses, 
the mauve jacket, the black skirt, the mink 
furs, and the lavender spats?” 

“Ves.” 

“Not particularly.”"—Kansas City Jour- 
nal. 


The Cartoon of the Week 
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THE BENCHER: “GOVERNMENT AIN’T DOIN’ 
A THING TO US, IS IT, BO?” 
From a cartoon by Rollin Kirby in the New York 
World, 
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Do You Want Elk in Your State ? 


The long-promised distribution of elk 
from Jackson’s Hole and Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park has begun. Thousands of the 
animals are now being rounded up by cow- 
boys on the over-stocked winter range in 
Wyoming and Montana, and are being 
shipped by the carload to States that have 
sent in requests for them. 

A carload of eighty elk, rounded up on 
the Yellowstone Park region and shipped 
from Gardiner, Mont., the northern gate- 
way to:the Yellowstone, arrived in Denver 
the other day on their way to Arizona, 
where they will be turned out upon a new 
range. They will be protected from hunters 
under state laws and will be given every 
opportunity to increase. 

In the last few weeks herds of elk have 
been sent in this way to Pennsylvania, West 
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Virginia, North Dakota, Washington, Ore- 
gon and California. Many other states have 
put in applications for elk, and will be pro- 
vided with shipments as fast as the animals 
can be rounded up. It was prophesied that 
when this plan was adopted the elk would 
not stand shipment, but the percentage of 
loss has been small. Only one of the Arizona 
consignment died en route. To keep them 
healthy it is necessary to give the elk a 
rest every day, so they are unloaded from 
the cars and put into convenient corrals, to 
proceed on their journey again after a few 
hours. 

The Government was forced to adopt this 
plan of distribution to prevent the elk in 
the West from going the way of the buffalo 
to extinction. Most of the elk in the Rocky 
Mountains had ranged north until they 
reached the Jackson’s Hole region south of 
Yellowstone Park. Here they congregated 











THESE ELK CAME TO A SETTLER’S FARM IN WINTER 


The Yellowstone Park country is overstocked and food is scanty in the cold months, so the Government 
Biological Survey is distributing herds to states which ask for them. 
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HERD OF ELK ON A WINTER RANGE, JACKSON’S HOLE, WYOMING 
Thousands in this region were fed by the Government to keep them from starvation. 


in vast herds, an estimated total of from 
25,000 to 100,000 head. D. C. Nowlin, former 
Game Commissioner of Wyoming, who is 
now at the head of the work of transporta- 
tion carried out by the Government Bio- 
logical Survey, estimates that the smaller 
number is nearer correct. 

Last year Congress appropriated a con- 
siderable sum for the care and feeding of 
the Jackson’s Hole elk, which were starving 
in the deep snows. Government employees, 
aided by ranchmen, carried hay to the elk 
ranges, where in the early spring they 
found hundreds of calves, as well as older 
elk, dying of starvation. The lives of thou- 
sands were saved by feeding; at the Craw- 
ford Ranch 3000 were _fed and only twenty 
grown elk died. It was soon demonstrated, 
however, that this relief was only tem- 
porary. It is estimated that the Govern- 
ment has fed about 1000 tons of hay per 
season to the elk since the work of preserva- 
tion started. To continue this indefinitely 
would be tremendously expensive, so it was 
decided to. distribute the elk among the 
states applying for herds and guaranteeing 
transportation expenses and protection to 
the animals after their arrival. 

Many states have taken advantage of 
this offer. Probably 1500 elk have been 
shipped, and this number will be trebled 
before the season has ended. The elk are 
rounded up in the deep snows and driven to 


Gardiner by ranchmen, state game war- 
dens, forest rangers, and Yellowstone Park 
employees. 

In all the Government has appropriated 
close to $100,000 for elk protection. The 
policy is generally approved, as it will re- 
plenish the depleted elk ranges of many 
states, and will give the fast-disappearing 
species of this country a new lease of life. 
A few states, which have not had elk 
hunting for generations, will be enabled to 
issue licenses for brief periods each year. 

The work is unique. Had similar meas- 
ures been undertaken in behalf of the buf- 
falo, the nation would not now be mourning 
the almost total loss of those animals, 
which at one time were much more numer- 
ous in the West than are the elk today. 


20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 


One of the reasons formerly urged 
against the existence of living creatures in 
the abysses of the ocean was the supposed 
absence of oxygen there. It was deemed 
impossible that any considerable quantity 
of oxygen could exist at great depths. But 
discoveries within recent years have shown 
that there is no lack of oxygen even “twenty 
thousand leagues under the sea.” 

The explanation is that the cold water of 
the polar regions, charged with oxygen 
from the atmosphere, creeps along the bot- 
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tom toward the equator, from both poles, 
and thus carries a supply of oxygen over 
the whole vast floor of the oceans. The sur- 
face water moves toward the poles, and so 
a great system of circulation exists. Were 
it not for this world circulation, Nutting 
has pointed out, it is altogether probable 
that the ocean would in time become too 
foul to sustain animal life, at least in its 
higher manifestations, and the sea, the 
mother of life, would itself be dead. 


Making a Dam with Water 


The second largest hydraulic dam in the 
world, surpassed only by the Gatun structure 
on the Panama Canal, is the San Fernando 
dam, the most remarkable engineering feat 
in connection with the building of the Los 
Angeles aqueduct. The giant barrier has a 
length of 15,000 feet, is 700 feet wide, and 
embraces an area of 23,000 acre feet. 
2,700,000 cubic yards of material must be 
placed to hold back the 8,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of water, which will be its capacity. 
It is being constructed by engineers in the 
employ of the city of Los Angeles, and will 
be ready for use within a few months. 
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The dam is being built with steam shov- 
els and pumps. Where the work can best be 
done by the shovels, these machines are 
employed, but the greater portion is ac- 
complished with hydraulic monitors and 
centrifugal pumps. The water is elevated 
into the aqueduct from the Owens River 
by a three-stage, direct-connected, electri- 
cally operated centrifugal pump, and flows 
approximately eight miles thru siphons and 
tunnels to the supply pipe. This has a 
length of 16,000 feet, is fourteen inches in 
diameter 2nd composed of riveted steel. 
Branch pipes extend from the main carrier 
and deliver to three hydraulic monitors. 

The monitors direct their crushing 
streams of water against the convenient 
hillsides -and wash thousands of tons of 
earth down to where the centrifugal pumps 
are waiting. The pumps gather up the wa- 
ter and earth and devosit the earth on 
the walls of the dam. Four parts of water 
accompany each part of earth and 400 to 
500 cubic yards of material are deposited 
each hour. As the earth is placed in posi- 
tion the released water flows back to the 
hydraulic monitors for further use. In ad- 
dition to the three monitors supplied by the 


WASHING DOWN THE HILLS WITH HYDRAULIC MONITORS FOR THE SAN FERNANDO DAM 
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big pipe, a fourth is operated by water 
from a pump. 

The lower outlet of the dam is ten feet 
in diameter. Thru this the entire volume 
of the Owens River will flow—30,000 min- 
er’s inches—every twenty-four hours. Four 
or more pipe-lines will be provided to con- 
vey the water to designated points. The 
aqueduct is intended to supply the city of 
Los Angeles with ample water for domestic 
purposes, and also for the irrigation of the 

-San Fernando valley. 
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OUTLET OF THE SAN FERNANDO DAM 


Work for Convalescent Consumptives 


The State Forester of Wisconsin, Mr. 
E. M. Griffith, proposes to put a portion of 
the State Forest Reserves, comprising some 
400,000 acres and lying within the wonder- 
ful lake region of northern Wisconsin, at 
the disposal of convalescent consumptives. 

The state is planning to reforest, within 
the next year or two, 2000 acres of land, 
and Mr. Griffith thinks that work in the 
forest nursery and in planting the seed- 
lings is especially suitable to the weakened 
condition of a convalescent consumptive pa- 
tient. The legislature is therefore to be 
asked for an appropriation of $5000 a year, 
which will cover the cost of building and 
keeping in repair the wooden shacks in 
which the patients would live and also the 
salaries of a doctor and nurse. 

At first a patient might not be able to 
work more than four hours a day, but at 
15 cents an hour, he would have earned 60 
cents, or more than his board for. one day, 
and all that he earned above the cost of his 
beard would be credited to, him, so that 
when cured he could leave the sanatorium 
with at least a small amount of money. 

Wisconsin already has a splendidly equipt 
_ tuberculosis sanatorium at Wales, but the 
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chief difficulty there, as elsewhere, is to 
secure light outdoor work for patients. 
Many of them are from cities, and because 
of their very slender means are obliged to 
return too soon to their work in factory or 
office, where the long hours, combined with 
the lack of fresh air, frequently results in 
a serious relapse and sometimes death. 

For these reasons the doctors of the state 
have welcomed enthusiastically Forester 
Griffith’s plan. 

This is not an absolutely new idea. The 
State of Pensylvania as*far back as 1902 
brought consumptives to her forests. To- 
day there is on Mt. Alto a sanatorium of 
850 patients under the supervision of the 
State Board of Health. The Wisconsin plan 
differs, however, from this, in that Wis- 
consin will build the shacks and feed the 
patients, and take only convalescents. 


Please Pass the Udo! 


Udo salad, udo on toast, udo soup— 
which sounds most appetizing? The Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture stands sponsor for all of them; 
for while the epicure’s prayer for a new 
animal is yet unanswered, the United 
States Government is introducing new 
vegetables to chef and housewife as rap- 
idly as possible. 

The udo comes from Japan. It is not hard 
te raise. Like celery, it must be blanched. 








A SINGLE HILL OF UDO 


The drain tile cover has been removed and the shoots 
are for cooking. 








THE TEXAS RANGERS 


UDO SHAVINGS SERVED WITHOUT COOKING AS A SALAD 


“The shoots, which are the edible part, are 
grown in darkness, in forcing trenches or 
frames during the winter, or under some 
light-tight cover in the open garden. Sec- 
tions of six-inch drain tile, plugged with 
boards or cement, small kegs, or large cans 
may be placed over the roots before the 
shoots appear in the spring. The shoots are 
cut and handled like asparagus. The depart- 
ment issues full directions for cultivation. 

The flavor of udo is peculiar, with a sug- 
gestion of pine. The accommodating bu- 
reau gives the formula for cooking: 
“Peel the shoots and drop them into cold 
water. Cut them into four-inch lengths. 
Boil them in salt water for ten minutes, 
then change the water, adding a fresh 
quantity of salted water, and boil until quite 
soft. Prepare a white sauce such as is used 
for cauliflower or asparagus, put the udo 
in it and allow it to simmer until thoroly 
soft. Serve on toast in the usual way. If 
there is too much of the pine taste in the 
shoots after preparation, a second change 
of water will remedy this. 

“Those who learn to like the wild flavor 
of the udo when cooked will want to try it 
as an uncooked salad, in which form it is 
most attractive. To do this, peel the shoots, 
cut into three-inch lengths and then shave 
the stems into thin shavings, letting the 
latter fall into ice Water as they are made. 
Allow them to soak in ice water for a half 
hour or so to remove the turpentine taste 
and then serve with a French dressing of 
vinegar, olive oil, salt and pepper. Do not 
dress the shavings until just before serving, 
as they become stringy on standing in oil. 

“The butt ends and pieces too small for 
salad can be made into an excellent soup.” 


The Texas Rangers 


When the present uprising in Mexico 
first began to assume serious proportions, 
Governor Colquitt threatened to call out 
the Texas Rangers to put an end to the law- 
less killing of Mexicans on American soil. 
This has served to bring again into promi- 
nence the most picturesque set of legalized 
fighting men in the United States. 


The Ranger Organization was created 
about forty years ago, primarily for the 
purpose of frontier protection. But Texas 
no longer has a frontier; the Rangers have 
helped clean it out. 

From the time the Ranger Organization 
was first established its members, forty in 
number, have every one been picked men, 
proved experts in marksmanship, at home in 
the saddle and absolutely fearless in the 
face of any danger. Most of them were 
formerly cowboys, and when they leave the 
Ranger service they usually return to the 
ranch. 

“There are some folks,” says Captain 
“Billy” McDonald, long in the service, 
“who think that because the boys are al- 
ways ready to fight like a bunch of wild- 
cats they must be a reckless, rowdy set of 
men. But they are wrong. The Rangers are 
just naturally as peaceful and God-fearing 
a lot of men as you’ll find anywhere. There’s 
Captain John R. Hughes, for instance. He’s 
been a Ranger for nearly thirty years, 
and he’s killed a lot of men, but he’s a great 
Sunday school worker.” ; 

It may be remarked of Captain McDon- 
ald himself that a few years ago he shot 
and killed four Mexicans who were firing 
upon him from ambush in a remote local- 
ity of the lower Rio Grande border, and 
the next Sunday he was back in Browns- 
ville and occupied a front seat in one of the 
churches at morning and evening service. 

The conditions existing along the Texas 
frontier at the time the Rangers were or- 
ganized in 1876 were peculiar. The cattle 
raids from the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
into Texas commenced with what is known 
as the “Cortina War,” in 1859 and 1860, 
an occurrence without parallel in our his- 
tory. A single lawless ranchero with a band 
of friends captured a town of nearly three 
thousand inhabitants, not only defying, 
but defeating the forces of the State of 
Texas, and then carried on a war against 
the combined forces of Texas and the 
United States for more than five months. 

The whole country from Brownsville to 
Rio Grande City, 120 miles, and back to the 
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A TEXAS RANGER READY FOR ACTION 


Arroyo Colorado was laid waste. In the 
entire tract there was not an American nor 
any property belonging to an American 
that was not destroyed. Altho cattle steal- 
ing was the original object of the raids, the 
lawless bands were soon engaged in gen- 
eral robbery and slaughter. 

Conditions changed, however, as soon as 
Captain L. H. McNally and his company of 
Rangers were sent down there to run down 
the. outlaws. It was a fight to the death 
when he and his men got within shooting 
distance of the Mexican thieves, and the 
Rangers won out. 4 

The Rangers have neither tents nor 
chuck wagon to hinder their movements, 
but only a blanket under which to sleep, 
and a small sack or two in which to carry 
their commissary supplies. When trouble 
comes it is only a few minutes before they 
are headed across the trailless country for 
the center of action. 


Our New British Ambassador 


James Bryce’s successor as British Am- 
bassador to the United States reached New 
York on his way to Washington on April 
28. The new Ambassador is Sir Cecil Ar- 
thur Spring-Rice, and he comes to us from 
Stockholm, where he has served as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary since 1908. 

Sir Cecil’s presence at Stockholm during 
the Olympic games of 1912 gave him a safe 
subject for discussion when interviewed 
at New York. He proved his diplomacy 
by his praise of the American team, and the 
methods of training which helped to win 
its prizes. “The Swedes were astonished,” 
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he said. “They had looked upon Americans 
as persons who go at things in a dashing, 
haphazard way, and the system and man- 
agement of your athletes fairly took their 
breath. It was a new idea to all of us, this 
military discipline, the bringing over of the 
whole team in one ship, and keeping a close 
watch on them. The results proved the effi- 
cacy of this strictness.” 

The new British Ambassador has visited 
the United States fourteen times. He un- 
derstands baseball. He hopes to see the 
boat-races at Poughkeepsie and New Lon- 
don. When his interviewers named Scutari 
or the Clayton-Bulwer treaty or the Krupps 
he took refuge behind his interest in sport 
—which exprest itself years ago when he 
rowed at Balliol College, Oxford. 

Sir Cecil’s title was conferred upon him 
in 1906. .He was born in 1859. His public 
service has included the tenure of clerk- 
ships in the War and Foreign Offices. His 
diplomatic posts have included secretary- 
ships at Brussels, Washington (under Lord 
Sackville), Tokyo, Berlin and Constanti- 
nople. He has served as Chargé d’Affaires 
at Teheran, British Commissioner of the 
Public Debt at Cairo, First Secretary of 
Embassy at St. Petersburg, and Minister 
and Consul-General to Persia. 
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A Swedish Bayreuth in Kansas 


Under this title in the current American- 
Scandinavian Review, Ernest Frederick 
Pihlblad, president of Bethany College, 
claims that Lindsborg, Kansas, a hamlet of 
scarcely two thousand souls, is the mu- 
sical center of the southwest. ° 

Lindsborg is the center of a Swedish 
colony covering some forty square miles. 
Its only boast above the neighboring Kan- 
- sas towns is the presence of Bethany Col- 
lege and the annual musical festivals. 

While waging an unremitting fight for 
sustenance and material prosperity, the 
sturdy Swedish families of the town have 
found time to cultivate the higher forms of 
musical art, until now they have made their 
town a musical Mecca whither the devotees 
of the divine art for hundreds of miles 
about are accustomed to make a pilgrimage 
to attend the annual festivals. Each Easter 
Week for more than thirty years Handel’s 
“Messiah” has been given with a chorus of 
500 and an orchestra of forty pieces. With 
the exception of the soloists, who are stars 
of the first magnitude, imported for the 
occasion, it is entirely a home affair. Many 
of its members participated in the first 
performance, and from the bass section 
more than one grandfather hears the voices 
of his daughter or granddaughter singing 
among the sopranos or altos. One of the 
unique features is a children’s chorus of 
300, membership in which isa distinction 
to which every boy and girl in the com 
munity aspires. The repertory of the chorus 
has now been expanded to include all the 
standard oratorios. 

“The Messiah” is given three times each 
season—Palm Sunday, Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday. Each afternoon and even- 
ing of the week are given over to musical 
entertainments by the visiting artists. On 
the “Messiah” days the railroads run spe- 
cial trains to Lindsborg; this spring a 
single train brought over 1200. people. 

The whole undertaking has about it 
something of the old-world atmosphere of 
simplicity bordering on the severely primi- 
tive. There is no applause during the pro- 
gram, which lasts about three hours, and 
the atmosphere is rather that of a religious 
service than of a concert hall. 

The musical critic of the Chicago Tri- 
bune describes the singing of the chorus as 
follows: “It attains a tone of surprising 
unity, and in all matters of rhythmical and 
intervallic precision it is unsurpassed. The 
quality of the tone is beautiful. . . . But 
it is a spiritual attribute rather than that 
of mere tone and technic that distinguishes 
the performance of the Lindsborg chorus, 


as compared with the choruses of larger 
cities.” 
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The credit for the existence of. the Beth- 
any Oratorio Society is due Dr. Carl Swens- 
son, who in 1879 came to Lindsborg, fresh 
from college, to be pastor of the church. 


Fortifying a Tree 
Out in Glendale, California, they believe 
not only in keeping fine trees, but in insur- ~ 
ing them against injury. When the land 
around the tree shown in our illustration 
went the way of all real-estate develop- 


























AN “ISLE OF SAFETY” FOR A TREE 


ments and was cut up into building lots, . 
the tree was left in the middle of a street. 

Shade was none too plentiful—it’s not one 
of the “all modern improvements” that you 
can buy for so much down and so much per 
month—and the tree was too good to lose. 
So it was left unmolested, and a protecting 
wall of concrete was placed around it by 
the town officials. 


The Land of Roses 


To think of the Balkan region at the 
present time in connection with anything 
but war is difficult. Yet the mountain re- 
gions of Bulgaria are renowned for an. in- 
dustry so full of beauty and peacefulness 
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BULGARIAN GIRLS GATHERING ROSES 


Poetry and prices are both on a high level in this 
industry. 


that the simple peasant folk engaged in it 
would seem to have no place in their hearts 
for thoughts of war. 

From out of this wild mountain country 
comes the world’s principal supply of that 
expensive luxury known as attar or otto of 
roses, or simply, rose oil, obtained by dis- 
tillation of the flowers. An ounce costs at 
wholesale from $12 to $16. 

Bulgaria has been renowned as a rose 
oi] district since early in the seventeenth 
century. A sheltered situation protects the 
roses from weather extremes; heavy dews, 
overcast skies and showers at flowering 
time favorably affect the oil content; plen- 
ty of timber is available for firing the 
stills, and many streams furnish water for 
cooling the condensing pipes. 

The famous rose district extends along 
the southern slope of the Balkan Mountains. 
Its average length is about eighty miles, 
its width some thirty. The rose gardens 
cover about 18,000 acres, scattered thru 150 
villages, with the districts of Karlovo and 
Kazanlik in the lead in production. 

The damask rose (Rosa damascena) of 
the old-fashioned garden is the kind gener- 
ally cultivated in Bulgaria for the oil. 
White roses, yielding an inferior grade, are 
occasionally seen. A rose garden will pro- 
duce flowers for about twenty years, but 
only one crop is obtained in a year. 

The gathering of the roses is done most- 
ly by women and young girls. Long before 
the sun rises, in May or early June, these 
peasant girls, clad in their bright-colored 
native costumes, are at work. For miles 
around the air is heavy with the fragrance, 
and as far as the eye can reach are thou- 
sands of closely grown rose hedges, about 
the hight of a man. The gathering must be 
one early in the morning, while the half- 

ed buds are still wet with dew. 
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The roses are broken off just below the 
calyx. A sticky waxlike substance from 
these calyxes clings to the hands of the 
girls plucking the roses, and this is scraped 
off from time to time, to be made up later 
into a salve that is claimed to be good for 
sore eyes; it is also used for perfuming 
tobacco, and for coating metal necklaces. 

No wonder the oil is so expensive—about 
200 pounds of roses yield a single ounce 
of the oil. Under the most favorable condi- 
tions an acre may produce from 4000 to 
4500 pounds of roses; about 300 blossoms 
te the pound. 

As soon as they are gathered, the roses 
are carried to the distillery, spread out in 
a cool, shady place and distilled during the 
same day. Some of the larger establish- 
ments have modern equipment, but for the 
most part the process is carried on in the 
primitive fashion known to the peasants for 
ages; most frequently the distillery is mere- 
ly a covered shed, open in front, under 
which the apparatus is placed. The rose 
water obtained from the first distillation is 
distilled a second time. Floating upon its 

















PRIMITIVE ROSE OIL STILLS 


surface are numerous tiny yellow oil glo- 
bules—the attar of roses. When all the oil 
globules (called “butter” by the Bulgar) 
have come to the surface, they are skimmed 
off with a queer little conical spoon having 
a very fine opening thru which the water 
can run out, but not the oil. 

Needless to say, attar of roses, because 
of its high price, is much subject to adul- 
teration. An attractive souvenir bought 
at the foreign bazars is in the form of an 
oblong crystal flask holding about ten or 
fifteen drops of what may or may not be oil 
of rose. Sometimes the only oil of rose 
present consists in a dab of the precious 
oil on the skin covering the crystal stopper. 

ALICE HENKEL. 











‘California and Japan 


In California’s Legislature a bill designed 
to prevent ownership of land by Japanese 
was passed on the 3d, the vote being 36 to 
2 in the Senate and 72 to 3 in the House. 
This was not the bill which was under con- 
sideration when Secretary Bryan arrived 
at Sacramento. For that bill another had 
been substituted, but the substitute is not 
less objectionable to Japan. On the 4th, the 
Japanese Government instructed its Am- 
bassador at Washington to make formal 
protest. Unofficial dispatches say that Ja- 
pan holds our national Government respon- 
sible and expects that it will find some sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem. 

Just before the passage of the bill an 
amendment was adopted, permitting those 
ineligible to citizenship . to lease land for 
three years. This provision practically per- 
mits continous leases, for at the expiration 
of the term a Japanese lessee may shift the 
lease to another representative of his race. 
But it is admitted that the amendment was 
adopted in the interest of owners of large 
tracts of land, who would suffer loss if 
they were forbidden to lease to Japanese. 
After the passage of-the bill, Governor 
Johnson said: “We have accomplisht the 
big thing. We have prevented the Japanese 
from driving the root of their civilization 
deep into California soil. The three-years’ 
clause was planned in the interest of our 
own people, to give them time to adjust 
their affairs to the new conditions. The big 
thing we set out to do we have done with- 
out swerving.” 

Mr. Bryan had several conferences with 
the members of the Legislature in joint 
secret session. He urged delay, suggesting 
several ways in which delay could be 
caused. There might be an investigation by 
commission, or a referendum. Evidently 
he realized that the Legislature and the 
state’s executive officers had determined to 
prevent the ownership of land by Japanese. 
His arguments and his presentation of the 
views and advice of Mr. Wilson had no ef- 
» fect. The President sent a warning that 
passage of the bill would involve appeal to 
the courts and long and delicate litigation. 
Governor Johnson and his Attorney Gener- 
al said they could not see how such an ap- 
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peal could’ be avoided and that any lan- 
guage defining the purpose of the legisla- 
tion would be open to the objections raised 
by Mr. Bryan and the President. 

In the Federal District Court at Spo- 
kane, Wash., on the 3d, Akhay Mozumbos,* 
a Hindoo, born in Calcutta, was made an 
American citizen, altho court decisions 
heretofore have excluded Hindoos. The ap- 
plicant asserted that his caste was of Cau- 
casian origin, and was supported in this 
by Judge Rudkin. 


The Tariff Bill 


General debate on the tariff bill ended in 
the House on the 27th ult., and the pro- 
visions of the measure were then taken up 
under the five-minute rule. As the debate 
proceeded there was abundant evidence 
that no changes would be _ permitted 
except verbal alterations proposed by 
the ways and Means Committee. Sched- 
ule after schedule was adopted without 
difficulty. On the sugar paragraphs the 
vote was 186 to 88. There was Democratic 
opposition, of course, from Louisiana, and 
in a protest from Hawaii it was asserted 
that the sugar industry there would be 
ruined and the island turned over to Asiat- 
ics. The vote on the wool and woolens sched- 
ule was 193 to 74. Mr. Dies, Democrat, of 
Texas, opposing free wool, predicted that 
this legislation would defeat the party in 
the next election. Mr. Murdock, leader of 
the Progressives, will demand a vote on 
the creation of a Tariff Commission. 

President Wilson gave a hearing to six 
Senators— Messrs. Newlands, of Nevada; 
Chamberlain and Lane, of Oregon; Thomp- 
son and Shafroth, of Colorado, and Walsh, 
of Montana—who object to the provisions 
of the sugar and wool schedules. The con- 
ference consumed three hours, and at the 
end of it the statement was made that Mr. 
Wilson’s support of the proposed legislation 
had not been shaken. There will be an al- 
most even division in the Senate, and it is 
predicted that the debate there will con- 
tinue for two months. Great Britain as- 
serts that the proposed concession of 5 
per cent for imports carried in American 
ships is forbidden by existing treaties. For 
this reason the commission may be omitted. 
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The Fourth Peace Congress 


The fourth American Peace Congress was 
held in St. Louis last week, and the leading 
figure at the meeting was Mr. Carnegie, 
who made a long address on the first day 
of the session. In the course of this he pre- 
dicted that President Wilson and his Ad- 
ministration would win great glory by suc- 
cessful work in the interest of world peace. 
We refer elsewhere to the argument of Mr. 
Fairbanks, formerly Vice-President, on the 
question of Panama tolls. Resolutions urg- 
ing repeal of the toll exemption, approving 
the Taft peace treaties, urging the Presi- 
dent to open negotiations for a reduction 
of armaments, and opposing “the insidious 
effort to extend military training in the 
schools,” were among those adopted. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society, held in connection with the 
Congress, Dr. Lyman Abbott was removed 
from the list of vice-presidents, on the mo- 
tion of the secretary of the Chicago Peace 
Society, because he had signed, it was as- 
serted, the appeal of the Navy League for 
large naval appropriations. 


Railroads in Alaska 


Testifying before a Senate committee, 
last week, J. E. Ballaine, of Seattle, said 
that when he sought financial support, in 
1908, for a projected railroad in Alaska, he 
was told by George W. Perkins (then asso- 
ciated with J. P. Morgan & Co.), that the 
Guggenheim interests would not permit any 
railway development of Alaska’s resources 
until their pending claims to coal properties 
were approved under Government patents. 

Mr. Perkins will be asked to come before 
the committee, which is considering a bill 
authorizing an issue of $35,000,000 of bonds 
for the construction of railroads, to be oper- 
ated under Government control, from tide- 
— or existing lines to the great coal 

elds. : 


The Panama Canal 


By a vote of 13 to 1 the Senate com- 
mittee on canals has decided that considera- 
tion of the exemption of our coastwise 
shipping. from Panama Canal tolls must 
go over to the regular session in December. 
There will be no action, therefore, at the 
present session unless the President asks 
for it. At the Peace Congress in St. Louis, 
last week, Mr. Fairbanks, formerly Vice- 
President, made an address in which he 


said that our national honor required repeal . 


of the exemption or consent to a settlement 
of the dispute by arbitration. Professor 
Reinsch, of the University of Wisconsin, 
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asserted that nothing would more distinctly 
weaken American leadership of the peace 
movement than a refusal to accept arbitra- 
tion or to reach a satisfactory agreement 
with Great Britain in some other way. 

Philippe Bunau-Varilla, formerly chief 
engineer of the Canal, has written a book 
in which he urges the United States to begin 
at once to make a sea-level canal. The lock 
canal, he says, will not be workable twenty- 
five years hence. The change should be 
made because of the increasing size of 
ships, the menace of disaster at the Gatun 
Dam, a possible lack of water for the locks 
and the coming growth of traffic. 


Unfortunate Mexico 


The revolt in northern Mexico continued 
to gain territory and strength, last week, 
except at Guaymas, where the Federal gar- 
rison was reinforced by 2000 men who came 
from the south by sea. Because of rebel 
successes, 2500 miles of the national rail- 
ways, are out of commission. Carranza’s 
followers captured Vanegas, in San Luis 
Potosi, and Matehuala, in the same state. 
In the latter town they destroyed thirty- 
three buildings with dynamite and killed 
the Federal garrison of ninety men. When 
they captured Santa Rosalia (in Chihua- 
hua) they put to death all the Federal offi- 
cers there. It was reported that General 
Trucy Aubert, in Nueva Leon, and Gen- 
eral Rabugo, in Chihuahua, had turned 
from Huerta to Carranza. This was after- 
ward denied, and it was said that Aubert 
had been recalled to the capital because his 
service was unsatisfactory. General Salazar, 
who had led 600 Maderists to Huerta’s sup- 
port, lost two-thirds of his force by revolt, 
the deserters joining Pancho Villa, the 
bandit rebel commander. Salazar himself 
was said to be a prisoner. 

Carranza undertook to negotiate a forced 
loan of $2,500,000 by the issue of paper. It 
was provided that those who refused this 
paper should be sent to jail. Therefore 
many merchants closed their shops. Car- 
ranza also increased the local taxes by 20 
per cent. In the south Zapata still defied 
the Government, altho his men were defeat- 
ed in one battle. Zapatists with dynamite 
wrecked a train on the Interoceanic road 
near La Cascade, and fell upon those who 
survived, slaughtering even the unarmed. 
They killed 120 persons, including the mem- 
bers of a military escort. Rebels captured 
four towns in Zacatecas. 

There were rumors that Diaz and Huerta 
had fallen out, and that soon there would 
be war between them. Diaz, it was said, 
was collecting his forces at his country 
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place, thirty miles from the capital. He 
said to the press, however, that he would 
never attack the present Government or 
violate his pact with Huerta. The latter 
has undertaken to procure a general elec- 
tion on October 26. He denied a report that 
plans for a sale of Lower California to 
Americans for $25,000,000 had been com- 
pleted. i 

In New York, Mercedes Madero, sister 
of the late President, was married on the 
1st to Sefior Antonio Canalizo, formerly a 
member of Congress from Lower Califor- 
nia. The widow of Vice-President Suarez, 
left in poverty with six young children, ap- 
pealed to the Masonic order for help. Sefior 
Fuentes, recently Maderist Governor of 
Aguas Calientes, and one of the impris- 
oned governors whom Zapeda, Huerta’s 
nephew, attempted to kill, has escaped to 
Cuba. Great Britain has formally recog- 
nized the Huerta Government. 


Other Countries South of Us 


It was reported, last week, that Great 
Britain had addressed to Guatemala an 
ultimatum concerning the payment of that 
country’s foreign debt, and that Guatemala 
had appealed to our Government for help. 
The debt amounts to about $10,000,000, and 
no interest has been paid for several years. 
Some time ago Guatemala began negotia- 
tions for a loan of about $20,000,000, to pay 
the old debt and to reform the republic’s 
currency, but the negotiations came to noth- 
ing. Great Britain says that no ultimatum 
was sent, but that an urgent demand for 
payment was renewed. Some think there 
was an attempt to test the Wilson Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward questions of this 
kind. At a dinner given in his honor by the 
directors of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, in San Francisco, on the 
Ist, Secretary Bryan said: “I glory that 
we now have an Administration which will 
bring home to the republics of South Amer- 
ica our sense of national honor, and which 
will herald to them our abandonment of 
dollar diplomacy.” 

Hayti’s president, Tancrede Auguste, is 
dead. In August last he succeeded Presi- 
dent Leconte, who was killed by the ex- 
plosion of powder stored in the palace. It 
is expected that Congress will elect Gen- 
eral Bellard. 

The amnesty bill passed in Cuba is to be 
examined carefully at Washington. One 
that preceded it was vetoed after it had 
been opposed by Secretary Bryan. Cuba’s 
prisons are crowded with political offenders. 
Our Government does not object to the re- 
lease of these. 


COUNTRIES SOUTH OF US 
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There has been much disorder in Rosa- 
rio, Argentina, where a general strike was 
proclaimed. Shops were closed, and the 
residences of the city councillors were at- 
tacked. Troops fired upon the strikers, kill- 
ing one of them. A settlement was reached 
on the ist, and accepted by all except the 
street railway men. In Buenos Ayres 4000 
taxicab chauffeurs have gone on strike 
against new municipal regulations. 


The Philippine Islands 


Major Finley, governor for several years 
past of that part of the archipelago in 
which the Mohammedan Moros live, won 
their respect and confidence. We referred 
last week to his visit to the Sultan of Tur- 
key. It now appears that the Moros, on his 
departure, gave him a signet ring, and 
asked him to urge the Sultan to send to 
them Mohammedan teachers. He assured 
the Sultan, it is said, that such teachers 
would be welcomed. The Sultan was asked 
to tell them that the teachings of the 
Koran did not permit them to kill Chris- 
tians. The Major also sought the Sultan’s 
influence to restrain the Moros from using 
alcoholic liquors. It is understood that, 
returning, he bears a letter from the Sul- 
tan urging the Moros (who regard him as 
their religious chief) to obey the laws of 
the United States, to send their children to 
school and to learn the ways of the civil- 
ized Americans who rule over them. 

In the last half of 1912 the foreign trade 
of the islands amounted to $61,099,878, 
against $48,529,117 in the corresponding 
half of 1911. 


British Militants 


A suffrage demonstration on May 4, at 
which 30,000 persons assisted, came near 
to ending in a riot when the police inter- 
fered. This occurred in Trafalgar square, 
London. Incendiaries, supposed to be suf- 
fragets, set fire to two London timber 
yards on the same day, and on May 3 
burned the sheds of the Midland Railway 
at Bradford, England, destroying property 
valued at $500,000. On May 3, also, a bot- 
tle containing nitro-glycerine was discov- 
ered at Piccadilly Circus, London, on the 
same day, and attributed to the militants. 
Six of the latter were arraigned at the Bow 
street police court on evidence consisting 
of letters seemingly referring to the manu- 
facture of bombs, sending in false fire 
alarms and burning seven London lumber 
yards, etc. These letters were among the 
documents seized by the police at the head- 
quarters of the Women’s Social and Polit- 
ical Union in Kingsway, raided April 30. 
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The weekly organ of this, the militant or- 
ganization, was supprest, on the ground 
that it has directly advocated criminal at- 
tacks upon property. It is thought that the 
militant organ—The Suffragette—will now 
be issued from Paris, where one of 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s daughters is residing. 
Mrs. Pankhurst herself was recently re- 
moved to a nursing home, where she is 
under police surveillance. The London press 
gravely announces the discovery of a plan 
to remove the leader by aeroplane, and waft 
her over the British Channel. “Several 
prominent airmen have been requested to 
undertake this criminal enterprise,” says 
the Standard. The women continue to make 
war on sport, burning boat-houses, etc. A 
plot to burn the hangars, etc., of the mili- 
tary flying school on the upper Avon has, 
it is said, been frustrated. 

Suffragets express themselves variously 
in condemnation of the Government’s “bar- 
barity” and in praise of the Government 
“playing into our hands splendidly” by its 
increased vigilance and energy of action. 
Male suffragists denounce the Government 
for its responsibility for forcibly feeding 
one of their number, named Franklin, who 
was recently released from jail, 114 times. 
Israel Zangwill, the author, declares that 
Englishmen live “under a regime of bullies 
and sharpers.” The Government threatens 
to make persons who contribute money to 
the militant cause responsible for the way 
their money is spent. The House of Com- 
mons has voted the “cat and mouse bill” 
introduced by Home Secretary McKenna. 
This bill provides for the temporary condi- 
tional discharge of prisoners whose deten- 
tion is undesirable on account of their con- 
dition of health. Prisoners discharged in 
this way will have to return to prison on 
the expiration of the period specified in 
the order of release, or will be liable to ar- 
rest without a warrant. Numerous amend- 
ments were proposed byt all were opposed 
by the Government and rejected or with- 
drawn. The first clause was adopted by a 
vote of 208 to 30. 


Belgium and the General Strike 


The recently terminated general strike 
in Belgium is discussed on pages 1034- 
1037 of. this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Cable dispatches give its cost to the nation 
and its industries as $20,000,000. The Brus- 
sels correspondent of the Paris Temps 
quotes a manufacturer as: estimating its 
daily cost at two million dollars. Just as 
the strike closed, the Exposition of Ghent 


was formally opened by King Albert—on: 


April 26. France makes a better showing in 
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the exposition than any other country. The 
American Congress appropriated $25,000 
to promote exhibits of products of the 
United States. 

To take the place of the Belgian newspa- 
pers crippled by the strike, the Central 
Committee of the General Strike issued a 
special journal set up and printed in the 
printing establishment of a Socialist organ 
published at Lille, the Réveil du Nord— 
“Tocsin of the North.” This newspaper was 
called Bulletin of the General Strike, and 
was sold for one cent. Editorially, it was 
stated that this sheet was “neither Social- 
ist, Liberal, nor Catholic: but the weapon 
of all those who, at the moment, are fight- 
ing for equality, and justice. . . . It will 
be the vade-mecum of all the combatants in - 
this formidable and pacific proletarian cru- 
sade.” One of the contributors to the strik- 
ers’ fund was Maurice Maeterlinck, whose 
“modest obol” (as he called it) was a 
check for two hundred dollars. 

While the strike was in progress, Paul 
Janson, leader of the Radicals, and a dep- 
uty representing Brussels, died after a 
two-years’ illness. Janson was born in 1840, 
and was the grandson of a distinguisht 
Parisian lawyer who fought in the armies 
of the first French Republic and settled in 
Belgium after the fall of the First Empire. 
A Republican in ideal, Deputy Janson was 
probably the most popular leader of the 
Belgian Democrats. He worked in sym- 
pathy with the Socialists whenever it was 
possible for his party to.stand on common 
ground or work for common ends—such 
as the universal suffrage. An orderly dem- 
onstration was made at his funeral by the 
strikers, thousands of whom paid his re- 
mains honor as they were borne to the 
railway train that was to convey them to 
Paris for cremation. 


Germany and Her Military 


The German Army bill was amended by 
the Budget Committee of the Reichstag on 
April 30 when three additional cavalry reg- 
iments were voted, instead of the six regi- 
ments proposed. The vote was 16 to 12. 
On the 29th the most important features of 
the new bill were voted. 

The German Crown-Prince, Frederick- 
William, signs the preface to a chauvinistic 
book entitled Germany in Arms, of which 
he is reported to be the author. He declares 
in the preface that diplomacy may delay and 
occasionally avert conflicts, but “the sword 
will remain the final and decisive factor 
until the world’s end.” In another passage 
he says: “Only with the support of our 
good sword can we maintain that place in 
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the sun which is due to us, but which is 
not willingly accorded to us.” 

The author of Germany in Arms points 
out Germany’s unfortunate geographical 
’ position, and warns his countrymen that the 
German army and navy must be kept con- 
tinually at the highest point of efficiency. 
He says that commercialism threatens to 
destroy the old ideals, since for the undis- 
turbed earning of money one needs peace 
at any price. “History shows that the na- 
tions in which commercial interests have 
decided their policy have ended inglori- 
ously.” 

The Crown-Prince is declared by Dr. 
Liebnecht, the Socialist deputy, to be the 
leader of a secret organization of army 
officers engaged in war-baiting. Dr. Lieb- 
necht, who made public the Krupp scandal, 
now charges that the Vickers-Armstrong 
firm in England was the originator of the 
Boer War; that the French armament in- 
terests, particularly Schneider and Creu- 
zot, in conjunction with certain banks, have 
carried on criminal politics in the Balkans, 
and that German cannon and arms indus- 
tries sell German arms and weapons to 
every one so that German soldiers may be 
murdered with them. The Socialist scored 
the business morals of the Krupps and 
declared that among all the armament 
firms there was none which worked so ex- 
tensively and systematically with other 
than technical means as the Krupps. More- 
over, the Batille Syndicaliste is endeavor- 
ing to connect the German Emperor with 
the scandal, representing him as one of the 
largest shareholders in the Krupp corpora- 
tion. 


Switzerland and the Gothard 


By a vote of 108 to 77, the Swiss Na- 
tional Council has ratified what is known 
as the “Gothard Convention.” It has done 
this in the face of widespread and almost 
violent opposition. Never since the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution in 1872 has 
the nation been so deeply moved. The event 
strikingly illustrates how economic inter- 
ests may conflict with patriotism. The most 
pronounced opposition to the ratification of 
the treaty came from French Switzerland, 
altho the ablest speech of the minority was 
made by Frey, a deputy of Ziirich. When 
a Landsgemeinde, or popular meeting, was 
held at Berne to protest against the pro- 
posed arrangement, special trains brought 
people to the capital from all quarters. A 
protest with 125,000 signatures had been 
presented to the government, and the mass 
meeting was attended by 100,000 voters. 

When, in 1869, it was decided to make the 
St. Gothard tunnel thru the Alps, in order to 
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give direct transit by rail from Germany 
to Italy, a subsidy of thirty million francs 
was granted by Germany, and one of fifty- 
five millions by Italy. In financing the work, 
these countries demanded that for traffic 
privileges they should be treated as “the 
most favored nation.” In case the dividend 
of the railway exceeded 7 per cent, half of 
the surplus was to go to the subsidizing 
states. Even at that time the international 
arrangement awakened opposition in Switz- 
erland. Fears were entertained that neutral- 
ity and independence were threatened. And 
since then the commerce of the tunnel has 
proved far more advantageous to Germany 
and Italy than to Switzerland. 

In 1897, the ownership of all the Swiss 
railways, including the St. Gothard line, 
passed into the hands of the government. 
Germany at once objected to the purchase 
of the tunnel, contending that as one of the 
subsidizing nations it had the right of veto. 
With Italy, as a result of this resistance, 
it gained important concessions. Both coun- 
tries obtained the treatment of “the most 
favored nation,” not only on the Gothard 
line but on all the Swiss railways; and the 
Federation, with almost incredible gener- 
osity, permitted the Germans to compete 
with the Swiss for the electrization of the 
Gothard system, and for furnishing mate- 
rials in making the improvement. In the 
Reichstag, the German Chancellor boasted 
of his success in the negotiations. Italy was 
less pleased; for it was not difficult to fore- 
see the flooding of the markets of the penin- 
sula with German importations. The ar- 
rangement was, of course, badly received at 
Vienna and Paris. After three years of de- 
lay Switzerland has surrendered to Ger- 
many and Italy, and has ratified the con- 
vention. In so doing, it has to a considerable 
extent abdicated its economic sovereignty. 
It has been pointed out by opponents of 
the convention, that Germany remains free, 
in the event of a tariff war, to stop all 
Swiss exportations over the line, by raising 
the rates; while Germany would continue 
to send her own products into Switzerland 
without let or hindrance. It was perhaps 
more immediately profitable from a finan- 
cial point of view for the Swiss. Govern- 
ment thus to surrender. To have done oth- 
erwise would have entailed economic sacri- 
fices, and Switzerland is poor. The Federal 
Government has, apparently, set economy 
above patriotism and political independence. 

In the Paris Temps a_ well-informed 
writer compares the economic situation of 
Switzerland with that of Servia; and in a 
recent number of THE INDEPENDENT Mr. 
Tsanoff shows how the latter country is in 
danger of becoming an economic vassal of 
the dual monarchy. When, in order to force 
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Servia to come under the yoke, Austria 
closed its. frontier, the. Belgrade Govern- 
ment lowered its railway rates and made 
its exportations not thru Vienna but by the 
Black Sea. If Servia and Bulgaria had been 
bound by such an agreement as Switzerland 
has made with Germany, they would have 
been helpless to defend themselves. 

The course of events in the settlement of 
this Gothard convention is thought to sup- 
port the idea that the Pangermanists have 
designs upon the northern cantons of the 
Swiss Federation. No doubt the German 
Swiss are quite as loyal as those of Ticino, 
Neuchatel, Vaud and Geneva; but there 
are many, particularly in the powerful So- 
cialist party, who are disposed to ridicule 
national boundaries. A member of the Fed- 
eral Council (the executive branch of the 
Government) said, not long ago, that it 
was a matter of indifference to him 
whether the French and Germans crossed 
the frontier and took possession of his 
country, or not. 

In the Swiss schools the story of William 
Tell is now regarded as a legend. It is hard 
to believe that the patriotism which has 
always been the pride of the little nation is 
to become a fiction. 


The Inflammable Balkans 


At a war council held at Cettinje, the 


capital of Montenegro, on May 3, King 
Nicholas and his generals decided to yield 
to the Powers and evacuate Scutari. The 
matter would be laid before the Montene- 
grin Parliament on May 8, it was an- 
nounced. The Cabinet has resigned. 

On May 3, also, Italy and Austria were 
reported to have signed a secret treaty rel- 
ative to the occupation and partition of 
Albania, involving military operations. 
Essad Pasha, the Turko-Albanian defender 
of Scutari, after surrendering the city to 
King Nicholas of Montenegro, declared him- 
self Emir of Albania and had himself in- 
stalled by the Greek Metropolitan of Du- 
razzo, under the suzerainty of Turkey. An- 
archy has prevailed in many sections of 
Southern Albania, the soldiers of this com- 
mander and of Djavid Pasha looting and 
slaying the inhabitants. 

Austria continues to make preparations 
for war, and to mass her troops near the 
Montenegrin frontier. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment has been dissatisfied with the fail- 
ure of the ambassadorial conference at 
London to initiate decisive action. All the 
Powers agree that Scutari must be evacu- 
ated. The difficulty is to reconcile their 
different views as to the method by which 
evacuation can be obtained. 
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China 


_ On May 2 the American chargé d’affaires 
at Peking presented a formal recognition 
of the Chinese Republic by the United 
States. Troops lined the streets between 
the American Legation and the Winter Pal- 
ace while Edward T.- Williams, represent- 
ing our Legation, drove by in a presidential 
carriage with an escort of Chinese troops 
on his way to present President Wilson’s 
message to President Yuan. In thanking 
President Wilson, Yuan Shi-kai cabled that 
the former’s “expression of greeting and 
welcome at once testifies to the American 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and adds an- 
other brilliant page to the history of sev- 
enty years’ uninterrupted friendly inter- 
course between China and the United 
States.” (This subject is discussed edito- 
rially on page 1009.) Mexico also recog- 
nized the Chinese Republic on May 2. 

Somewhat earlier, on -April 29, the For- 
eign Office at Peking formally notified the 
legations of the Five-Power group with 
which the $125,000,000 loan had just been 
concluded that the Chinese Government ac- 
cepted responsibility for the loan. This 
matter was discussed in the Chinese Senate 
in the presence of 151 of the 274 senators. 
One hundred and two of the senators pres- 
ent supported a resolution to cancel the 
loan. 

This action represented the opinion of 
the Kuo Min-tang, the political party domi- 
nant in South China. 

While there is no break between Provis- 
ional President Yuan Shi-kai and the Na- 
tional Assembly,- yet reports appear of 
serious differences. He is credited with de- 
manding that the constitution shall give him 
the power of creating his Cabinet, as in this 
country, thus assuring more permanence of 
administration, while a large part, if not a 
majority, of the Assembly desire the Cab- 
inet to be responsible to it as in Great 
Britain and France, and not to the Presi- 
dent.. This is said to be the position taken 
by Dr. Sun, the first Provisional President. 
Indeed one of the reports credits him with 
planning a revolt against Yuan, but this 
is incredible. That would involve the divi- 
sion of the Empire into North China and 
South China. Other demands made by 
President Yuan, or credited to him, are the 
right to dissolve the National Assembly, 
to issue emergency ordinances, as in Japan, 
and to take extraordinary financial meas- 
ures. The Republican and Unionist parties 
in the Assembly have supported Yuan, 
while the Nationalists are headed by Dr. 
Sun and leaders of the Kuo Min-tang 
party. 
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IN THE 


INSURANCE WORLD 


BY W E. UNDERWOOD 





Life Insurance Taxation 


A tax on any interest of any life insur- 
ance policyholder is indefensible. It closely 
approximates a tribute laid upon a cemetery 
lot. To the vast majority of men a life in- 
surance premium is a sacrifice; in varying 
degrees it represents extra effort or self- 
denial. It is a burden, one upon which the 
unwisdom of legislation lays another bur- 
den. This mistake is due to ignorance, to a 
confusion of ideas. Men are often misled 
by names, missing the nature of the things 
the names represent. It is fairly probable 
that life insurance accumulations would be 
exempted from taxation if from the begin- 
ning they had been called burial funds, or 


widows’ and orphans’ funds, or old-age 
pension funds. That is exactly what they 
are. 


There is prevalent, even among policy- 
holders, an erroneous idea respecting the 
nature of the vast accumulations held by 
the combined companies. They carelessly 
leok upon them as great aggregations of 
surplus wealth. This comes from the fact 
that they are concentrated and the amount 
is exceedingly large. And yet, in the usual 
meaning of the terms they are neither 
wealth nor surplus. They are, every dollar 
of them, expense funds—small contribu- 
tions of hard-earned money, saved up 
against the time when the universal enemy 
shall desolate the households of the con- 
tributors. Not a penny of the money dedi- 
cated to such use should be seized by gov- 
ernment. 

Sometimes those of us who argue this 
way are confronted by the word “dividend.” 
The advocates of this form of taxation tell 
us that there is evidently a profit in the 
business because there are dividends and, 
at the maturity of policies written for a 
specific term, or which may be surrendered 
then, cash values which often exceed the 
total of all premiums paid, leaving out of 
the reckoning the protection enjoyed in 
the interim. But this is fallacious. 

The word dividend as used in life insur- 
ance represents no earnings by the premium 
of the policyholder. It is but an unused 
portion of the premium which, for the sake 
of safety, is made larger than necessary. 
It is a return premium, an unearned pre- 


mium. These so-called dividends when ac- 
cumulated for years, added to the reserves 
which all level premium companies must 
maintain, constitute the cash surrender val- 
ues, which in individual cases sometimes ex- 
ceed the total premiums paid. But that 
doesn’t prove that those policyholders have 
made any money. They have paid their full 
share of all the death claims incurred while 
they were in the company and of all the ex- 
penses. That certainly represents money 
they contributed. In addition to this, all 
the unused money they paid in earned in- 
terest. Even in ‘these exceptional cases the 
appearance of a profit is deceptive. 

Let us briefly consider an average in- 
stance: A man at forty takes $1000 of or- 
dinary life insurance at an annual pre- 
mium of $30.94, and keeps it twenty years. 
His total premiums during that time will 
be $618.80. We will assume that his so-called 
dividends for the whole time will equal 
twenty per cent of the premiums, amount- 
ing to $123.76. The cash surrender value 
on that policy at the end of twenty years 
is $383.47. This amount, added to the divi- 
dend brings the total return to $507.23. He 
is, therefore, “out” $111.57, plus the inter- 
est on $30.94 (the premium) per year at, 
say the legal rate in New York, six per 
cent, compounded, which amounts to $1,206.- 
44. So we see that this man’s whole invest- 
ment was worth $699.21 more than he re- 
ceived from it, leaving the protection 
against his death out of the reckoning, and 
that sum represents the actual expense in- 
curred. 

The case is plain. There is no money to 
do anything with in a life insurance com- 
pany that does not come from its policy- 
holders. There are no other sources from 
which it can be obtained except from in- 
terest, and that is earned by the money fur- 
nished by them. There are death claims and 
expenses. Who pays these? 

We return to our first statement: Life 
insurance is an expense to those who carry 
it and never a source of financial profit and 
all the money of all the life insurance com- 
panies is but an expense fund—burial, wid- 
ows’ and orphans’, old-age pension fund. 
Call it what you please, but don’t overlook 
its actual character. It is plain that it 
should not be burdened with taxation of 
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any kind; either by thé states on premiums 
or by the Federal Government as a species 
of income. 


The Fire Insurance Trust 


There can never be a fire insurance 
trust. This may not sound pleasant to those 
who believe there is one and that it is the 
duty of every public spirited citizen, news- 
paper and magazine to smash it. If such a 
monopoly did actually exist we would con- 
tribute our share to its undoing. 

We know that a very large number of 
intelligent people in this country sincerely 
believe that the leading fire insurance com- 
panies are confederated together for the 
purpose of imposing their own conditions 
on buyers of this form of protection, their 
principal object being to secure inordinate 
profits for themselves. If the thing traded 
in possessed a material character, if it were 
a natural or manufactured product, the 
supply of which could be controlled, there 
would be some foundation for the belief 
in monopoly. The answer to this is that 
there are associations among these com- 
panies, which make rules of practice and 
premium rates and that they agree to 
maintain these—that they will not depart 
from the practices prescribed nor cut the 
rates. Therefore, the service they are pre- 
pared to render is granted or withheld as 
purchasers comply with or reject the con- 
ditions imposed by the organization, and 
that the thing in which the monopoly exists 
is service. The existence of the associations 
for the purposes stated is admitted, but 
taking the business as a whole for a num- 
ber of years we will fail to find the exorbi- 
tant profits a trust would be certain to 
yield its membership. 

Keeping in mind the idea that these asso- 
ciated efforts are, or should be, directed 
solely at the acquisition of unreasonable 
profits, we are confronted with two inter- 
esting questions: First, why are the actual 
profits made during a sufficiently long 
period to furnish a reliable average, say 
ten years, so meagre? and, second, Why 
are capitalists generally, large and small, 
so indifferent to a business that is capable 
of producing such rich results? If desirable 
to do so, it would not be difficult to organize 
and embark in business one hundred new 
fire insurance companies in the city of New 
York within sixty days. Five hundred could 
be started in the United States within that 
time. If it were the lucrative business the 
believers in a fire insurance trust think it 
is, capitalists would seek it, the number 
of companies would rapidly multiply, the 
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new organizations would compete with the 
older ones and the trust would have its 
backbone broken. It is because new com- 
panies can be organized easily and are not, 
that we entertain no belief in the existence 
of a trust. When there is one, its existence 
will be made manifest by a large number 
of new companies, seeking good profits, at 
lower rates, on money which is always 
eager for substantial returns. 

As a past worker and a constant student 
of the fire insurance business, we under- 
stand the necessity for uniform rates and 
practices. The terms of nearly all the poli- 
cies used are prescribed by one state or an- 
other, most of the forms being those of 
New York, Massachusetts and Pennsylva- 
nia. Uniform practices are requisite to the 
interests of the assured, principally, be- 
cause as a general thing a risk is covered 
by more than one company, and in order to 
make proper settlements of claims the 
written portions of the various policies 
should be concurrent—that is, exactly alike. 
It is also essential to the correct transac- 
tion of the business that the rules govern- 
ing the conduct of a large number of agents, 
all representing from one to twenty com- 
panies each, should conform to one stand- 
ard. It is more difficult to explain to the 
“lay” mind the reason for uniform rates. 
Fire insurance rating should be scientific, 
but it is not. The nature of the thing seems 
to defy accurate analysis. Life insurance 
has attained this state of perfection be- 
cause the contingency insured against is 
sure to occur. All men must die. But all 
buildings will not burn; the vast majority 
will not. So the companies are forced to 
take the law of average for a guide. This 
they do, the average changing constantly. 
But that combined experience—the average 
total experience of all—is the only safe 
thing they can depend upon, and in many 
cases that fails. When it does, the weaker 
companies pass out and the stronger ones 
suffer a loss of surplus or invest more cap- 
ital. But the uniform rate is the only an- 
chor against disaster. 

We have discussed this subject in an ele- 
mentary sort of way principally for the 
purpose of illustrating the absurdity of 
the legislature and state officials of Mis- 
souri in compelling, thru an unnecessary 
statute, unjust and unwarranted in its 


terms and intentions, nearly two hundred 
companies to suspend business in that state. 
There is no such trust as the one they are 
warring against, and they have sacrificed 
the business interests of their people with- 
out cause. The real victims are the people 
of the state. 
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Interest on Government Deposits 


After June 1, those national banks which 
are Government depositaries must pay in- 
terest at the rate of 2 per cent on the Gov- 
ernment’s money which they hold. The total 
amount deposited with these banks, ac- 
cording to the latest available report, is 
$42,649,964. There are deposits of $1,918,- 
000 in ten banks of New York City. Secre- 
tary McAdoo’s order, requiring the pay- 
ment of interest, was accompanied by one 
which authorized a transfer of an addi- 
tional $10,000,000 from the Treasury to 
the national bank depositaries, and by a 
cencession concerning the bonds to be 
placed with the Treasurer as_ security. 
Hereafter this security is not to consist ex- 
clusively of United States bonds or the 
bonds of provincial Governments (for the 
full amount of the deposits), but 30 per 
cent of the deposits may be secured by 
“high-class state, city and county bonds, 
acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
at 75 per cent of their market value.” 

No interest was paid on Government de- 
posits prior to 1908. Thereafter 1 per cent 
was paid, for a time, on certain special or 
inactive deposits, and the rate has since 
been increased to 2 per cent, but at the be- 
ginning of the present year the sum bear- 
ing interest was less than $1,000,000. Mr. 
McAdoo says that if 2 per cent had been 
required and paid since 1896, the interest 
to date would have been $30,610,881. If the 
deposits be now increased to $52,649,964, 
the annual interest yield will be a little 
more than $1,000,000. 

It should be understood that the banks 
in which Government money has been 
placed have not gained any considerable 
profit on account of the deposits. The bonds 
required as security must be purchased at 
102 or a higher price. In some instances 
they are borrowed or rented, for a charge 
ranging from % to 2 per cent. Moreover, 
an active Government account, especially 
in a large city, involves the cost of hand- 
ling many thousand salary and pension 
checks. Four thousand were recently re- 
ceived by a New York bank in one day. It 
frequently happens, also, that the account 
is temporarily overdrawn. New York bank- 
ers say that, with 2 per cent interest re- 
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quired, the money must earn 4% per cent 
to avoid a loss. It is expected that at least 
one of the ten designated depositaries in 
New York will give up its Government de- 
posit because there will be no profit. But 
there is a demand elsewhere for the addi- 
tional $10,000,000, all of which will easily 
be allotted. There is prestige as well as ad- 
vertising in the name of a Government de- 
positary and in the possession of Govern- 
ment funds. The concession with respect to 
the security will release Government bonds 
and these will probably be used for the 
issue of additional circulation. 


Currency Reform 


There is evidence that President Wilson 
earnestly desires that Congress at the pres- 
ent session shall at least begin the work of 
currency and banking reform. The House 
Committee on Banking and Currency will 
soon be appointed, with Representative 
Glass at the head of it. The Senate com- 
mittee is already at work. It has prepared 
a long list of questions which are to be sent 
by mail to bankers, currency experts and 
economists thruout the country. A bill will 
be introduced after the passage of the tariff 
bill in the House. 

There should be a beginning at the pres- 
ent session, even if the work cannot be fin- 
ished before adjournment. Discussion of the 
subject upon the basis of a pending bill, 
will at least save time and hasten enact- 
ment at the regular session. 


Bond Investment 


Lawrence Chamberlain’s Principles of 
Bond Investment (Holt, $5) is the most 
complete treatise on the subject that has as 
yet appeared. The scope of the work is 
much more extensive than is indicated by 
the title. In addition to the general princi- 
ples of investment and detailed descriptions 
of all classes of funded obligations, there 
are chapters on gambling and speculation, 
on business forecasting, gold supply and 
prices and other matters of financial and 
economic interest. 

The section of the book dealing with civil 
loans is’ the most complete. Mr. Cham- 
berlain claims that “the conditions which 
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occasion municipal borrowing are sufficient- 
ly uniform to make correct géneralization 
possible, whereas no generalizations equal- 
ly broad are safe for the bonds of most 
private corporations, especailly of rail- 
roads. An unbiased analysis will find much 
te contradict this assertion. The history 
of public credit certainly does not confirm 
the statement that the credit of municipal- 
ities is not as subject to changes in man- 
agement and in policies as the: credit of 
railroads. The very fact that a number of 
states and municipalities have repudiated 
and compromised their indebtedness is 
proof that confidence in policy and man- 
agement is at the basis of public as well 
as private credit. Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
cusses in some detail the repudiation of 
state debts and concludes that “the ulti- 
mate cause of state repudiation is a low 
standard of business ethics.” 

Our author neglects to point out, however, 
_ that the best available means of preventing 
the survival of low business ethics in both 
public and private enterprise is to withhold 
financial assistance where it prevails. 


Banking Reform 


Two books dealing directly with the gen- 
eral question of banking reform in the 
United States have recently appeared. They 
are written for the same purpose, but from 
different standpoints. The aim is to empha- 
size the urgent need of change in the bank- 
ing system. Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, 
whose investigations in currency and finance 
entitle him to a high rank among monetary 
experts, upholds the ideal of -banking re- 
form as exhibited in the Aldrich plan. This 
provides for a national reserve associa- 
tion to be created under federal auspices 
by the banks of the country for the pur- 
pose of concentrating their cash reserves. 
Professor Laughlin, fully alive to popular 
prejudices against centralization in politics 
and in industry, denies that the National 
Reserve Association is similar to the cen- 
tral banks of European countries. He de- 
scribes it as a co-operative institution, “like 
an enlarged clearing house association,” 
but under Government supervision and reg- 
ulation. Professor Laughlin’s book (Bank- 
ing Reform) is issued in Chicago by the 
National Citizens’ League. 

Mr. Ludwig Bendix, an authority on 
German banking, considers the European 
central bank the ideal modern banking 
institution, The Aldrich Plan in the Light 
of Modern Banking. (New York: Robert R. 
Johnston.) He admits, however, that the 
creation .of such a bank in the United 
States “must be considered inexpedient.” 
Changes in banking laws must be in har- 
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mony with political and economic condi- 
tions. 

Since Professor Laughlin’s book is writ- 
ten ostensibly as’ a “document” favoring 
the adoption of the Aldrich plan, adverse 
criticisms of the proposed measure natur- 
ally are absent. He exhibits the merits of 
the proposed banking reform over the pres- 
ent inadequate decentralized and inefficient 
banking system. His style is clear and sim- 
ple, comprehensible to the ordinary untu- . 
tored citizen. The chief merits of the Al- 
drich plan, according to Professor Laugh- 
lin, are: (1) Its prevention of money pan- 
ics and (2) the establishment of a stable 
money market thru the creation of a re- 
discounting organization; viz., the Nation- 
al Reserve Association. Incidentally, the 
advantage of the so-called “acceptance” or 
commercial bill of exchange as a credit in- 
strument superior to the prevailing prom- 
issory note is pointed out. 

Mr. Bendix does not give his unqualified 
endorsement to the Aldrich plan, tho ad- 
mitting that it is far superior to our pre- 
vailing banking system. He regards the 
measure as a compromise in that “it en- 
deavors to maintain the characteristic de- 
velopment of the American system, namely, 
decentralized banking.” His main criticism 
of the proposed organization of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association is the restriction 
of its business exclusively among the 
banks in the association. This provision pre- 
vents the activities of the National Reserve 
Association from becoming as far-reaching 
and as extensive as the activities of the 
European central banks, such as the Bank 
of England and the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many. These have business relations with 
governments, with private banking con- 
cerns, and with individuals. 

There is a great deal of merit in Mr. 
Bendix’s criticism. The existence of banks 
as members of the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation side by side with non-member in- 
stitutions creates class distinctions and 
enmities. This is the outcome of the New 
York Clearing House restrictions, which 
were lately the object of the “Money 
Trust” investigation. 


Financial Notes 


The number of the depositors in our pos- 
tal savings banks on March 31 was about 
335,000, and their deposits, at 12,160 post 
offices, amounted to $33,500,000. 


Owing to the northward movement of 
business in New York, the Central Trust 
Company, one of the largest institutions of 
its kind, has opened a branch at the corner 
of Forty-second street and Madison avenue. 





